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Effective fire prevention 
engineering has been one 
of the principal reasons 
for the success of Mill 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


ee @ ®@ 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............-0eeee00% Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................++:. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.................0+4:5 Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co................++46. Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 


E may have missed the mark in 

aiming to provide light reading 
for a summer month, but the contents 
of this issue cannot be said to lack 
interest for the insurance man who 
wants to look below the surface. At 
least that is our excuse for assembling 
a group of articles very much on the 
technical side e But nearly everyone 
in driving about the country must have 
wondered whether the various army 
training camps had increased the traf- 
fic hazard. Our article on this problem 
takes no notice of the risk involved in 
soldiers having attention distracted by 
pretty girls, but you'll find the data 
intriguing just the same e ‘Current 
Developments in Arson Control" is an 
account of what is being done in this 
field to meet new conditions. The 
author, Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, is a 
leading authority on the subject e 
"Tuberculosis in Industry'' an address 
by Henry S. Sayer before the Saranac 
Symposium on Industrial Tuberculosis, 
brings the reader up to date in this 
respect e F. J. Emmons of the Factory 
Mutuals gives his views on plant in- 
spection with emphasis on the respon- 
sibilities of managers. His discussion 
is full of sound suggestions e Insurance 
news can't be expected to compete 
with the war but we have summarized 
in our notes quite a number of lively 
happenings. 


NEXT MONTH 


EVERAL professors, relieved mo- 

mentarily of class-room duties, are 
at work on articles for us e The light 
reading will be another installment of 
"Bunk of the Month'' e What further 
we print may depend on Joe's suc- 
cess overseas. 





















































NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


OMMISSIONER Johnson, appointed on February |, 1940, comes from 
seventeen years of experience in the practical side of the insurance busi- 
ness in the producing field. Starting in as a solicitor for life companies, he 
gradually added fire and casualty lines and established a thriving agency of 
general character. He has the attitude of a serious student of his responsi- 
bilities in the Commissionership and is making a record for efficiency and 


fair dealing with all concerned. 
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out of the recent Detroit convention of the 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
was the suggestion that multiple location policies be 
given closer scrutiny than has been the practice in the 
past. This with the idea of eliminating certain evils that 
nearly any well-informed insurance man would admit 
exist if you got him into a corner and put the question 
to him confidentially. There is no doubt that the prac- 
tice of blanketing many risks has assumed such propor- 
tions that the very volume makes inevitable the creep- 
ing in of many injustices. Probably there is some excuse 
for the complaint that often a broker far away contrives 
by illegal or unethical means to handle too much insur- 
ance at too little cost on too many local risks. The fact 
that the Commissioners are said to have considered this 
matter for a number of hours during a session of the 
executive committee that ran well past the dinner bell 
time indicates that there must be a good deal to look into. 
Whether these items included both the matter of dis- 
criminatory favoritism, as well as anxiety over the plight 
of the agent who may be denied a real or fancied right 
to have a share in commissions, was not stated; but it 
is to be assumed that the public interest was uppermost 
in the discussions. 

While the idea of investigations, we think, may easily 
run wild and at first thought we naturally hesitate to 
commend any new project of the kind, yet if something 
is to be done about this, perhaps now is as good a time 
as any, The recent Virginia incident which, it is said, set 
many a good company to scratching its head to answer 
why it allegedly had engaged in certain practices, was 
very illuminating as to how widespread the multiple risk 
evasion may become. 

However, on second thought we feel that the query 
must be raised as to why such an investigation should 
be confined to but one phase of what, in some quarters, 
is a fundamental urge to cut rates in the hope of achiev- 
ing large premium volume or to meet competition. There 
are many well recognized ways of doing this. The mul- 
tiple location policy with its nation-wide blanket cover- 
age is only a starter in a long list of opportunities to 
quote undeserved figures in strategic places. Perhaps the 
whole field in which so many luxuriant weeds are grow- 
ing should be carefully explored and the worst of the 
brambles cast into the oven. 


Gs of the several constructive ideas which came 


After all there is very little difference, except in 
volume, between the injustices that result when multiple 
location policies on risks within a single state are handled 
to the detriment of the general public, and a situation 
where the risks are located in several states. Yet the 
same agents who are so keen in their antagonism to the 
interstate type of blanket policy suffer a division in their 
ranks when multiple intrastate locations are in prospect. 
Some agents oppose these latter policies and some do 
not, the point of departure too often being whether the 
individual producer can swing a deal of the kind. But, 
of course, the demand of any particular group with an 
ax of its own to grind should not be considered if and 
when the Commissioners take up the investigation gen- 
erally. A national viewpoint is very often the cure for 
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provincial selfishness and we believe this observation 
would apply here. 

Closely allied is the subterfuge whereby the solicita- 
tion of multiple lines lends itself to the slashing of rates 
on unregulated business so as to level off the general 
cost of insurance for a much desired customer. Credit 
for imaginary improvements may be discerned by lifting 
the lid and peering into the interior of not a few rating 
organizations. Equity rating likewise can easily become 
evasion instead of equity in the hands of companies not 
too closely watched. 

Our enthusiasm for the project increases as we discern 
other possibilities. The height of subtle rate cutting — 
done in the grand manner — was the H.O.L.C, melo- 
drama. Here you have a substantial concession made 
with a magic gesture that handed something to the 
mortgagee but not to the property owner and still left 
the agents with a higher commission ; and the public was 
left holding the bag. This might be taken up further as 
a part of a general investigation. 

The I.1.A, also should come in for inspection of its 
device by which rates on factories are fixed ostensibly 
because of merit that calls for “superior treatment,” but 
in many instances actually are made according to the 
necessity of meeting mutual competition. ‘There is also 
the oil group and others of like character which the ex- 
perienced insurance man can count off without hesita- 
tion. They all, if scratched ever so lightly below the sur- 
face, would emit sparks enough to fire the zeal of any 
real insurance crusader. 


PRSHE defense projects cuts, although so smoothed 
over with a patriotic plausibility that no citizen feels 
they should be denied at this juncture, are nevertheless 
an added instance of leaving the average policyholder 
out of consideration for the sake of a favored party. 
This time it is Uncle Sam, to be sure, and we are glad 
it is he who got away with it, but where do the agents 
stand? We know, of course, they go along but it is 
apparent now that they do not like it. They have dis- 
covered that the large cuts in commission which the com 
panies forced on them in the name of patriotism in 
meeting an emergency were imposed primarily to create 
a precedent in rate making to be used to reduce such 
compensation under more normal conditions. 

Interesting sidelights also might be obtained by study- 
ing the cases of where one group of producers in an 
association contrive to keep individuals or other less 
powerful groups from insuring schools and other public 
property ; if not by cutting rates, then by unseemly pres- 
sure, This would be an inexhaustible’source of material 
for Commissioners to probe with the certainty of get- 
ting some very startling results. 

The entire sweep of special privileges in many fields 
from the complicated multiple location policy, so often 
misused, to the simple evasions that are a matter of 
everyday history — these are all linked up together 
with the chaos that runs riot in state upon state, They 
belong together as suspected fellow conspirators against 
the peace of the insurance world when any comprehen- 
sive inquiry is being made of the evils of the business. 

(Continued on page 25) 




















IF THE COMMISSIONERS SHOULD 
START INVESTIGATING:- 
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Death of C. W. Glover 


C.W. GLOVER, VETERAN MEMBER OF 
THE STAFF OF THE AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Alliance died suddenly on July 14, 
following an operation at Rochester, 
\linnesota. 

Mr. Glover had been with the 
Alliance since the early days of its for- 
mation and was known throughout the 
country as one of the best informed 
men on both the legal and practical 
phases of mutual insurance. His work 
called for wide travel and contact with 
state and national officials, and he was 
especially well acquainted in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was frequently a 
speaker at various mutual conventions. 

Because of a quick intelligence, 
high integrity, and genial charm of 
manner he made friends everywhere. 
His home town of Lake Bluff, Illinois, 
where he was active in municipal, 
church, Legion and Masonic affairs, 
regarded him as among its finest and 
most useful citizens. Mr. Glover grad- 
uated from the law School of the 
University of Illinois and held mem- 
berships in the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Surviving are Mrs, Glover and 
two daughters, Janet and Mara; also 
a sister and two brothers. 


Suggests $25 Deductible 
Fire Policy in Canada 


AN INTERESTING IDEA WAS. RE- 
CENTLY SUBMITTED BY THE ECONO 
mist, a Canadian insurance publication, 
when it suggested that a $25 deducti- 
ble provision be embodied in all af the 
policies written by fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada, 

The Economist, after scrutinizing 
the (ntario Fire Marshal’s report for 
the second quarter of 1941 and noting 
that the average claim paid amounted 
to only $13.15, urged that the govern- 
ment and the insurance companies 
take effective measures to curb these 

mall losses. 

By adopting a $25 deductible pro- 
vision in each fire policy, it was said, 
responsibility for these small claims 
would rest on the policyholder, it 
would make them more careful, and 
fire losses would eventually be re- 
duced with a subsequent decrease in 
the insurance rate, 

The fact that legislation is now on 
the statute books which could be used 
to put a damper on nuisance claims 
for burns and scorches was also called 
to the attention of the companies, The 
carriers were urged to take advantage 
of the legislative interpretation of 


“fire” which decrees that a fire is a 
development immediately following 
ignition. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


THE SCRAP AND JUNK BUSINESS 
IS ESTIMATED TO BE RUNNING A BIL= 
lion dollars a year — A special kind 
of cornflakes cereal is used in film- 
ing realistic movie blizzards — Tests 
recently conducted in California show 
that glaring headlights on the high- 
ways may cause blindness for as 
much as three full seconds — The 
latest enrollment figures of sixty-six 
community hospitalization plans ap- 
proved by the American Hospital 
Association show a membership of 
6,149,000 persons — The death rate 
among children between the ages of 
one and fourteen has decreased by 
60 per cent during the past twenty 
years The 3,065,000 miles of high- 
ways in the United States is nearly 
three times the combined road mile- 
age of England, rance, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Germany and Italy — 70 per 
cent of all refrigerator sales in the 
United States are on the installment 
plan — Two scientists at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, report that Negroes 
can see at night far better than 
white men 

ee ¢ ® 


South Dakota Ruling On 
Financed Auto Coverage 


IN A COMMUNICATION DIRECTED 
TO ALL INSURANCE COMPANIES LI- 
censed to write automobile coverage 
in the State of South Dakota Insur- 
ance Commissioner George K. Burt 
states that numerous complaints have 
been reaching his Department calling 
attention to abuses in connection 


with insurance of financed automo- 
biles. The purchaser, the Commis- 
sioner contends, in many instances 


has no knowledge as to the name of 
the insurance company, the amount 
or type of insurance, the amount of 
premium, the provisions of the pol 
icy or the expiration date. | 
have been cited, he continued, where 
a certificate has been issued and the 
amount of premium was not indi 
cated. 


ases 


To correct existing abuses in the 
insurance of financed automobiles the 
Commissioner issued the following 
ruling : 


“All insurance companies, writing prop- 
erty or liability insurance on automobiles 
that are financed, shall furnish every pur- 
chaser insured under such contract with a 
policy or certificate, giving complete in- 
formation as to the type of coverage, the 
amount of liability thereunder, the amount 
of the premium and the term of the con- 
tract, within ten days after the purchase 
of the automobile. Where required by 
statute, all policies thus issued shall be 
countersigned by a properly licensed resi- 
dent agent of South Dakota. 

“Failure to observe this ruling will sub- 
ject any company to forfeiture of its 
authority to do business in this State.” 


Truck Drivers Code Signals 


ALTHOUGH NO WORD IS UTTERED, 
TRUCK DRIVERS HAVE A LANGUAGE 
all their own for communicating with 
each other as they meet and pass on 
the road, R. G. Jasper, fleet engineer 
for the National Safety Council, re- 
cently explained. 

Mr. Jasper, who will conduct a 
week’s course on all phases of com- 
mercial vehicle fleet safety at the 
National Institute for Traffic Safety 
l'raining, to be held at the University 
of California in Berkeley, August 
4-16, explained a few of these signals 
as follows: 

1. When one truck driver rolls up be- 
hind another truck and wants to pass, he 
gives a couple of short toots on his horn, 
or flashes his lights meaning, “I’m ready 
to pass you” then he waits for an answer 
ing signal. 

2. When the truck driver ahead gets 
these two short toots or a flash of lights 
from behind, he sizes up the road ahead. 
If the way is clear and safe for the fel- 
low behind to pass, he flashes his  tail- 
lights and marker lights, “Okay to pass! 
Come ahead.” 

3. If the driver ahead feels that it 
would be unsafe for the driver behind to 
pass because of an intersection, child near 
the road, approaching car or other po 


tential hazards he makes no response to 
the signals until the way is clear. The 
driver behind accepts this as a safety 


warning to stay behind. 

4. If a truck driver has left a serious 
emergency hazard behind him a 
partly blocking a road, a tree down, 
farm animal which has straved onto the 
road and been killed, ete. he will fla 
a warning to traffic coming toward him 
with continuous “frantic” blinking of his 
headlights at night or “a wave down” 
motion with his hand in daytime, either 
of which means to the oncoming driver, 


L 
rock 


“there's special danger down the road a 
Look sharp!”. 
Every truck driver hasn’t learned 


ways. 











this safety language yet, and the pri- 
vate driver who starts such a con- 
versation with some truck driver may 
get no response. 

But if the truck ahead is a clean, 
well-kept vehicle, the chances are it 
is a unit in a fleet of trucks and that 
caution and safety have been drilled 
into the drivers as of paramount im- 
portance. And it is an even chance 
that the driver will be glad to en- 
gage in such safety talk with you. 

Remember, however, if you accept 
the signal of a driver to pass him, 
you do it at your own risk. But in 
any event it is well to let the driver 
ahead know that you plan to pass 
him. From his location up ahead and 
from his seat high above the ground, 
he can see approaching cars or pedes- 
trains that you are unable to see. 

There are two things in particular 
that you as a passenger car driver 
can do to aid the truck driver and 
at the same time make for greater 
safety. They are: use the proper head- 
light beam, and pay attention to the 
flares and signals that truckers set out 
when their trucks are stopped along 
the roadways. 

“Let the truck driver help you 
drive safely”, is Mr. Jasper’s sug- 
gestion. “You'll usually find him 
courteous, highly trained in safe driv- 
ing and a friendly partner on the 
road.” 

In addition to Mr. Jasper’s course 
on vehicle fleet safety, the institute 
at Berkeley will offer eight other 
courses on basic techniques and prob- 
lems in the field of traffic safety, each 
conducted by a nationally promiment 
authority in his field. 

The institute is sponsored annual- 
ly by the following organizations : 
American Automobile Association, 
American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, Automotive Safety Foundation, 

Institute of Traffic Engineers, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of 
Police, National Safety Council, 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Yale University Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 


N.F.P.A. Selects Atlantic City 
For 1942 Meeting 


THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION AS 
sociation will be held in Atlantic City, 
May 11-15, according to a decision 
reached by the directors of the 
N.F.P.A. at their recent Summer 
meeting. It was also agreed that the 
1943 annual meeting should be held 
in the West. 
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New Management For 
Mutual Fire of Saco 


THE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF SACO, MAINE, ONE OF 
the oldest insurance companies in the 
United States, following a meeting of 
its board of directors at the home 
office on July 10, announced the elec- 
tion of L. G. Purmort of Van Wert, 
Ohio as president and general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Purmort, 
a widely known executive in the mu- 
tual field, is president of the Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Van Wert, Ohio. Under 
the new setup Judge C. Wallace 
Harmon, former president, becomes 
chairman ; G. Cony Weston, chairman 
of the Executive Council of Maine 
and a partner in the Augusta agency 
of Macomber, Farr & Whitten, is 
vice president: and H. FE. Rodgers, 
former comptroller of the State of 
Maine and at one time Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of the state, 
is retained as secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany was also enlarged, the following 
being elected to office: Roland E. 
Irish, president, Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Portland; 
George M. Williamson, vice presi- 
dent, Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Company; Boston; R. Allan Brock, 
president, Associated Mutuals, In- 
corporated, New York: and L. G. 
Purmort, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Plans are already being formu- 
lated for the broadening of the facili- 
ties of the company. At present its 
business is confined to New England 
and New York. 

The Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
pany of Saco was incorporated in 
1827 by a special act of the Maine 
Legislature. 
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Assigned Risk Plan Proposed 
In New York 


A PROPOSED ASSIGNED RISK PLAN 
FOR AUTOMOBILE BODILY INJURY AND 
property damage coverage under the 
recently enacted New York Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Taw 
has been submitted to the state insur- 
ance department by stock and mutual 
carriers. The plan, if approved, is to 
become operative on October 1 and 
will be managed by William Newell 
of New York City. 

Conferences are now being held 
between Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink and other department 
officials and representatives of the 
conpanies in an effort to whip the 
plin into final form. 

The ; lan is to become effective 
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when all carriers writing automobile 
bodily injury liability in this State 
have subscribed to it and will “apply 
only to risks that in good faith are 
entitled to such insurance and are 
amenable to the New York Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act, 
and not specifically excluded there- 
from.” 

The place of registration rather 
than the residential address is to gov- 
ern whether or not a risk is eligible 
for assignment. Non-owners will be 
eligible for assignment if they are 
required to have a State license. 

No company will be required to 
write a policy for limits higher than 
the standard limits of $5,000-$10,000 
or $5,000 property damage unless re- 
quired by the safety responsibility 
law. 

All assigned risks are to be sub- 
ject to the rules, rates, minimum 
premiums and classifications in force 
and to applicable rating plans. If the 
experience, physical or other condi- 
tions of any risk applying for cover- 
age indicate that the hazard is greater 
than that contemplated by the rates 
or minimum premiums normally ap- 
plying, the carrier may charge such 
rates and minimum premiums as are 
commensurate with the greater haz- 
ard, subject to the approval of the 
Insurance Superintendent. 

The proposal calls for a surcharge 
to be added to the premium to take 
care of commissions and field super- 
vision, together with sufficient allow- 
ances for taxes on the amount of the 
surcharge. This amounts to a mul 
tiplier of 1.10 on long haul trucking 
risks and a multiplier of 1.15 on all 
others in accordance with the follow- 
ing rule of procedure concerning com- 
missions : 

“No "commissions or field supervision 
allowance shall be payable on the pre- 
mium for any risk assigned under this 
plan except as may be provided by a sur- 
charge approved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance for that specific purpose; and 
in such cases the ‘following limits shall 
apply : 

“(a) For long haul trucking risks, 5 
per cent of the surcharged premium as 
commission to a licensed producer de 
signated by the assured, and 2% per cent 
of the surcharged premium as field super- 
vision allowance to the company to which 
the risk has been assigned or to its licensed 
agent. 

“(b) For all others, 10 per cent of the 
surcharged premium as commission to a 
licensed producer designated by the as- 
sured, and 2% per cent of the surcharged 
premium as field supervision allowance to 
the company to which the risk has been 
assigned or to its licensed agent.” 

Commissions and field supervision 
allowances are to be computed on the 
basis of the total premium charged 
and collected from the applicant. 

To qualify under the plan the ap- 
plicant within sixty days prior to the 
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date of his application must have ap- 
plied in writing for both automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability coverage to at least three car- 
riers, including the carrying company 
if the risk is insured at the time of 
making the application, and have 
been refused coverage in writing by 
each carrier. 

The plan is to apply only to risks 
that in good faith are entitled to in- 
surance. If the applicant, or any one 
who will drive the automobile, has 
been convicted more than once or 
once each for two or more of eleven 
scheduled offenses during a_ three- 
year period immediately preceding 
the date of application, he is not to 
be considered eligible. 

Disabilities, illegal registrations, 
failure to pay prior automobile insur- 
ance premiums and recertification of 
operator’s license of applicant also 
are conditions of eligibility. 

Administration of the plan calls 
for distribution of the risks by the 
manager among all carriers in pro- 
portion to their respective net direct 
automobile bodily injury premium 
writings, with due regard to exclu 
sions under reinsurance agreements 
filed with the manager and also with 
regard to the facilities of the carrier 
for servicing the risk. 

Approved deviations are to be ad 
justed to the standard manual basis. 
The manager will then use the ad 
justed premium writings of carriers 
permitted deviations and the actual 
net direct premium writings of all 
other carriers and will distribute risks 
by these adjusted premium writings. 

The costs of administering the plan 
for each calendar year will be deter 
mined periodically and apportioned 
to all carriers in such proportion as 
their net direct automobile bodily in- 
jury premium writings in the State 
bear to the total net, adjusted or ac- 
tual, of all carriers in the State dur- 
ing the calendar year. 

\pplication for insurance on a pre- 
scribed form must be signed in every 
case by the applicant, but may be 
submitted by him or his producer. 
The application requires complete 
underwriting and character informa- 
tion; a statement by the applicant that 
he will maintain a complete record of 
his financial transactions readily avail- 
able to the carrier; compliance with 
all reasonable recommendations to 
reduce the hazards of the risk; and 
agreement of the applicant, upon be 
ing notified, to remit within fifteen 
days a certified check, money order 
or bank draft payable to the carrier 
for full premium for the policy. 

Upon evidence of bad faith or de- 
fault in payment of premium for any 
policy subject to interim adjustment 
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the carrier may cancel. In all such 
cases supporting reasons must be 
filed with the manager, the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles and the In- 
surance Department ten days prior 
to the effective date of cancellation. 

If for any reason an assigned risk 
is canceled, the risk will not be elig 
ible for further consideration until 
the manager is fully satisfied that it 
is in good faith entitled to insurance. 

Any assigned risk which is dis- 
satisfied with the designated carrier 
may request re-assignment upon ex- 
piration. 
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Maryland Complicates 
Reinsurance With Lloyds 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER JOHN 
BR. GONTRUM OF MARYLAND, IN A 
communication dated July 17, 1941, 
addressed to all insurance companies 
licensed in the state, points out that 
“no credits may hereafter be taken in 
any financial statement or report 
made by any insurance company, or- 
ganized under the laws of Maryland, 
or by any nonresident insurance com- 
pany in any statement or report filed 
or published in the State of Mary- 
land, for any reinsurance ceded to 
Lloyds of London, unless such com- 
pany retains at all times in its pos- 
session, or in a trust fund under its 
control, funds due to Lloyds equal in 


amount to the unearned premium 
reserves, reinsurance due on_ paid 
and unpaid losses, and any other 


amounts for which credit is taken.” 


Minnesota Curbs Drunken 
Drivers 


Revocation of the slrivers’ licenses 
of drunken motorists is mandatory 
under the new drivers’ license and 
financial responsibility act in Minne- 
sota, according to a recently issued 
ruling by Attorney General Burn- 
quist of that State. Whether the con- 
viction is for a first or a subsequent 
offense, the Attorney General pointed 
out, has no bearing on the matter. 
The opinion was requested by M. J. 
Hoffman, State Commissioner of 
Highways. 

Under the old law revocation of 
a drivers’ license was made only upon 
recommendation of the court, but 
this provision was eliminated from 
the new act. 

Reissuance of a license to any mo- 
torist whose driving privilege has 
been revoked, the Attorney General 
further stated, cannot be made ex- 
cept upon the furnishing of proof of 
financial responsibility. 
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a Major Changes in 1942 


U.S. Crop Insurance Program 





FOUR MAJOR CHANGES IN THE 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORA- 
tion’s 1942 program, including a 


commodity note plan for payment of 
premiums, has been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“These changes and the note plan”, 
said Leroy K. Smith, manager of 
the Corporation, “are a new con- 
venience to farmers who insure their 
next year’s wheat crop. This will 
make the insuring of farms and the 
paying of premiums less involved 
by reducing the number of forms 
the grower generally signs in making 
this payment”. 

Other changes provide that : Own- 
ers and operators who insure one 
farm in a county must insure all 
their farms in that county; an indi- 
vidual need make only one applica 
tion regardless of how many farms 
he insures; and the insurance will 
be in force until noon of October 31. 
instead of October 1. 


In the past the farmer had to make 
a separate premium payment for each 
farm insured or sign a separate as- 
signment for each insured farm by 
which the Corporation would deduct 
the amount of the premium from his 
AAA payment. 

This year the grower will sign a 
commodity note when he applies for 
insurance. The note authorizes the 
Corporation to deduct the amount 
of the premium from any indemnity 
the farmer might receive, or from his 
AAA payment or his wheat loans, 
whichever is made first. These de- 
ductions would be in the cash equiv- 
alent of the premium. Such notes 
will mature at about the same time in- 
demnities usually are payable in each 
state. 

The grower may pay his note on 
or before maturity in either wheat 
or the cash equivalent on the basis 
of the current market price of wheat 
the day he makes payment. If he 
pays it after maturity, the premium 
must be made in the cash equivalent 
on the basis of the market price of 
wheat on the date of maturity. Pre- 
mium deductions from government 
payment will be on a cash equivalent 
basis. 


The commodity note, the general 
manager pointed out, will apply to 

















all farms on which the farmer has 
an interest in the wheat crop. In 
former years many growers did not 
know how many farms they would 
operate when the time for insuring 
wheat crops ended. As a result some 
growers were deprived of insurance. 
With the note plan the grower will 
automatically obtain insurance on all 
his farms in his county even though 
he decides to broaden his operations 
after signing the note. 


L. A. Jack Again Heads 
Maine Mutuals 


THE MAINE ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
at its recent annual meeting held in 
Hallowell, Maine, re-elected Louis 
A. Jack as the organization’s presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Jack 
is secretary of the Maine Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Lisbon 
Falls. Walter M. Chandler, secre- 
tary of the Oxford County Patrons, 
South Paris, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and A. L. T. Cummings, sec- 
retary of the York Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of West Buxton, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The executive and legislative com- 
mittee for the coming year includes 
H. F. McGlauflin of Presque Isle, 
A. M. Blake of Auburn, Frank L. 
Cowan of Portland, Herbert Clark 
of Jefferson and Fred L. Sherman 
of New Castle. 


Warns of Irregularities on 


Insurance of Financed Cars 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR SHERMAN 
GOODPASTER OF KENTUCKY IN A RE- 
cent statement threatened to take 
drastic action to protect the individ- 
ual who purchases his automobile 
through installment payments unless 
abuses of automobile financed insur- 
alice accounts are corrected. 

Director Goodpaster stated in part: 
“It has also been called to my atten- 
tion that certain automobile dealers are 
attempting to have policies issued in 
their names with a loss payable clause 
to the purchaser of the car in order that 
the dealer may receive dividends under 
the policy instead of the purchaser who 
is paying the premium. 

“This subterfuge to profit at the ex- 
pense of the insurance buyer will not be 
tolerated.” 
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Pennsylvania Mutuals Hold 
Annual Meeting 


A PROGRAM OF UNUSUAL INTEREST, 
INCLUDING A LIST OF OUTSTANDING 
speakers, featured the 35th annual 
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convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies held at the Stevens House 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, June 23- 
25. The Lancaster County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, which this 
year is celebrating its one hundredth 
anniversary, was host to the meeting. 

The convention opened on the eve- 
ning of June 23 with Dr. D. E. Cary, 
Mayor of Lancaster, delivering the 
address of welcome. Henry B,. Gib- 
bel, secretary of the Lititz Mutual 
lire Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation, then presented his annual re- 
port following which various busi- 
ness and committee reports were 
presented. Fred I. Hoffman of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Chester County then closed the ses- 
sion with an address on “Old and 
New Hazards”. 

On June 24 H. C. Hafey, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advisory and 
Adjustment Service of Harrisburg, 
told the delegates of mutual claim 
adjustments; KE. Kk. Hibshman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Alumni Association, State Col- 
lege, revealed some interesting facts 
about early Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture; W. Emmert Swigart, president, 
Swigart Associates, Huntingdon, dis- 
cussed the various phases of a suc- 
cessful business production effort; A. 
V. Gruhn, general manager, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago, re- 
ported on numerous problems of cur- 
rent interest to mutual insurance 
companies; D. D. Storey of Harris- 
burg, the Association’s solicitor, ex- 
plained a number of phases of the 
insurance law which are now un- 
dergoing change and development; 
Harry P. Cooper, secretary, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Indianapolis, discussed 
‘Mutual Problems”; Mary D. Freed, 
secretary, Boyerton Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Boyerton, pre- 
sented a summary of the information 
which should be given to a property 
owner contemplating mutual cover- 
age; and Irvin Bendiner, counsel, 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany in the concluding address of 
the session, urged concentration upon 
fundamentals — proper contracts, 
rates, efficient management and 
prompt payment of losses — as the 
best program for maintaining the 
status of insurance as a private en- 
terprise, 

The annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation, at which Insurance Commis- 
sioner Matthew H. Taggart of Penn- 
sylvania was guest of honor, was held 
on the evening of June 24. The 
speaker of the evening was William 
'S. Livengood, Jr., Pennsylvania Sec- 
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retary of Internal Affairs, who made 
a plea for a united and self-sacrific- 
ing stand in defense of American 
principles and liberties. 

On the final day of the convention 
delegates were addressed by Henry 
S. Rich, secretary, Donegal & Conoy 
Mutual Insurance Company of Ma- 
rietta, and Homer W. Teamer, sec- 
retary-manager, Insurance [*edera- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 
heard the reports of various commit- 
tees; elected officers for the coming 
year and discussed business and mis- 
cellaneous matters. (Officers elected 
were Ira G. Walborn, Orwigsburg, 
president; Paul W. Pearson, West 
Chester, vice president, and Guy C. 
Kaby, Lancaster, secretary-treasurer. 


New England Mutuals 
Hold Annual Outing 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
tion of New England were inducted 
into office at the organization’s an- 
nual outing and banquet held at the 
Oyster Harbors Club, June 20-21. 

Forrest E. Wheeler, who was re- 
elected president, told the seventy- 
five executives and directors of the 
twenty-three member companies and 
their wives that the Association had 
made vast strides during the year 
just ended in enhancing agency rela- 
tions and creating a better public un- 
derstanding of the advantages of mu- 
tual insurance. He urged the com- 
pany men not only to take a more 
active part in public relation efforts 
of the Association, but to adopt simi- 
lar programs for their individual 
companies. 

Others inducted into office with 
Mr. Wheeler were: vice presidents 
W. Bruce Adams, secretary, Fitch- 
burg Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
pany, and Carl G. Gesen, secretary, 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Concord, 
New Hampshire ; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles F. Danforth, and committee- 
man-at-large, Charles E. Hogan, sec- 
retary of the Middlesex Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Edward H. Brigham of the Trad- 
ers and Mechanics Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, won the Association’s silver 
golf cup for low net. Other golf 
prize winners were Charles F. Fair- 
banks, director of the Lowell Mu- 
tual; W. Bruce Adams, secretary, 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co.; 
Harold K. Bartlett, assistant secre- 
tary, Traders and Mechanics; C. A. 
Peterson, assistant secretary, Mer- 
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chants and Farmers of Worcester; 
Harry Harrison, secretary, Worces- 
ter Mutual; Charles W. Gallup, sec- 
retary, Berkshire Mutual; Raymond 
C. Baker; Harold A. Knapp, presi- 
dent, Norfolk and Dedham Mutual ; 
H. M. Wardwell, vice president, 
Middlesex Mutual; H. G. Pollard 
and John Robinson, directors of the 
Lowell Mutual, and Charles T. 
Patch, assistant secretary, litchburg 
\lutual. 

Those in charge of the outing 
were: William A. Robbins, secretary, 
Abington Mutual; Ralph H. West- 
gate, secretary, Norfolk and Dedham, 
and Alan F. Hersey, secretary, Hing- 
ham Mutual, and their wives. 


Court Sustains Payment 
of Excess Commissions 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAU- 
kee, which in 1939 was notified by 
Superintendent of Insurance [Louis 
H. Pink of New York, that its license 
would be revoked unless it agreed 
to discontinue the payment of com- 
missions higher than those estab- 
lished by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, has won a favorable 


decision in its important test case 
before the Appellate Division, lirst 
Department, of the New York Su- 


preme Court. In a three-to-two de- 
cision recently handed down by that 
tribunal it was held that in the ab- 
sence of a statute fixing the rate of 
commission the New York Superin- 
tendent does not have the power to 
terminate a company license for pay- 
ment of excess compensation. 

The present action of the North- 
western National was instituted last 
year when Superintendent Pink re- 
fused to renew the license of the com- 
pany. A license issued at the direc- 
tion of the court was obtained, how- 
ever, under which the company has 
operated since that time. 

Highlights of the majority opinion 
rendered by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court 
follow: 

“Ninety-eight per centum of the in- 
surance companies in the State of New 
York are members of a voluntary as- 
sociation known as the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The _ petitioner 
was a member of that body until up- 
wards of ten years ago when it re- 
signed. The members of the Exchange, 
among other things, fix the schedules 
of commissions which are to be paid to 


brokers. What the petitioner has done, 
in effect, is to pay commissions to its 
insurance brokers which are_ higher 


than those paid by the members of the 


New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
“The rates of commissions which in- 
surance brokers may earn for their 


labors are not fixed by the Insurance 
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Law. It does not appear that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance has issued a 
ruling that any particular rate or set of 
rates must be observed by all insurance 
companies. It seems to us that in view 
of the failure of the Legislature to 
give the Superintendent the power to 
regulate or limit the rate of commis- 
sions to be paid to brokers, he had no 
authority in law to refuse to renew the 
petitioner’s application for a license on 
the ground that it pays larger commis- 
sions to insurance brokers than do the 
members of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange. 

“While the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance stated that he did not wish to fix 
commissions or to assume any author- 
ity not fairly intended by the statute, 
his refusal to renew the license in this 
case upon the ground that the petitioner 
pays excess commissions to its brokers, 
has the result of placing his stamp of 
approval upon the schedules of com- 
missions which are fixed by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. In 
other words, it seems to us that he has 


done something indirectly which he 
concededly has not the power to do 
directly. 

“In his letter of refusal, which was 


annexed to the petition, the Superin- 
tendent said, in part: ‘In my judgment 
such a refusal will best promote the 
interests of the people of this State.’ 
It is hard to understand how the inter- 
ests of the people will be affected by 
the payment of the so-called excess 
commissions to the petitioner’s brokers. 

“This company, the petitioner herein, 
charges the same rates of premiums as 
other companies do. As we have seen, 
the Superintendent certified that it is 
sound financially. The business it seeks 
apparently is what is known as pre- 
ferred risks. If its business enables it 
to pay larger commissions to its brok- 
ers and still continue on a sound finan- 
cial basis, there is no reason for refus- 
ing to renew the license on the ground 
that the interests of the people of the 
State will best be promoted.” 
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Mutual Fire Engineers Meet 
August 19-21 


THE ASSOCIATION OP MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ENGINEERS HAS AN- 
nounced that its 10th annual meet- 
ing will be held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, August 19-21. 

Delegates to the meeting will have 
an opportunity to view the products 
of various fire apparatus manufac- 
turers and also to see special dem- 
onstrations of equipment which will 
be on exhibition in Boston at that 
time in connection with the annual 
convention of Fire Chiefs. 

An interesting and _ informative 
program is being developed for the 
mutual fire insurance engineers and 
although subjects and speakers have 
not yet been definitely assigned, the 
program committee expects to have 
several prominent personalities on 
hand to address the meeting. 

The usual technical features which 
always play an important part in the 
association’s gatherings will include 





such highly interesting topics as: 
personnel hazards in emergency pro- 
duction ; supplementing inspection re- 
ports with pictures; special hazards 
of commercial and repair garages; 
discussion of fire cut-offs, including 
fire doors, vertical openings, parapet 
and fender walls and wall openings, 
and skylights and roof structures ; in- 
sulating materials, their combustibil- 
ity and damageability ; developments 
in automatic alarm systems; discus- 
sion of maintenance of first-aid fire 
protection equipment such as extin- 
guishers, standpipes and hose, and 
watchmen ; fire records; and aids for 
mutual agents. 
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Purcell Named Minnesota 
Deputy Commissioner 


GOVERNOR HAROLD STASSEN OF 
MINNESOTA HAS ANNOUNCED THE 
appointment of Richard B. Purcell 
as deputy insurance commissioner of 
the State. For the past two and one- 
half years Mr. Purcell has been ex- 
ecutive secretary to the Governor. 

The appointment of Mr. Purcell 
restores to the insurance department 
the former setup of two deputies. 
Recently there has been but one dep- 
uty, Leonard C. Lund, who devoted 
most of his time to the fire marshal’s 
department. 
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Nebraska Dept. Bans 
“And/Or” In Insurance 


Contracts 


THE NEBRASKA INSURANCE DE- 
PARTMENT, BASING ITS ACTION ON A 
recent decision of the State Supreme 
Court, has ordered the expression 
“and/or” banned from all insurance 
contracts issued in the state. The de 
partment announces that hereafter no 
contracts in which this expression ap- 
pears will be approved. 


Mariana Thurber Heads 
Insurance Librarians 


MARIANA THURBER, LIBRARIAN OF 
THE EMPLOYERS MUTUALS, WAU- 
sau, Wisconsin, was elected chairman 
of the insurance group of the Special 
Libraries Association for the coming 
year at the conclusion of the or 
ganization’s annual meeting held in 
Hartford, Connecticut, June 16-19. 
Mrs. Evalyn F. Andrews of the In 


surance Library of Chicago was 
named vice chairman, and Daisy 
Baker of the Business Men’s Assur- 


ance Company of Kansas City was 
elected secretary. 
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‘Gi Students Begin 
L.M.C. Training Course 


SIXTY STUDENTS SELECTED FROM 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
East and Midwest started an inten- 
sive eight-week course in insurance 
on July 7, with the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago. At the conclusion of the course, 
first instituted in 1937, the men will 
be placed in various positions in the 
company. 

Largely composed of graduate 
lawyers, engineers, accountants and 
students of business administration, 
the members of the college group 
were selected for this special train- 
ing, following examinations and in- 
terviews at their schools before 
graduation. Approximately an equal 
number of present employes of the 
company were chosen through de- 
partment recommendation. 

The course provides basic insur- 
ance training and consists of daily 
lecture periods and_ supplemental 
reading and research. [Following the 
classroom sessions, the men have an 
opportunity to give practical appli- 
cation to the material provided in 
the lectures, through supervised work 
in the various departments of the 
home office. lield trips will permit 
first-hand observation of the oper- 
ations “on the job” of the company’s 
underwriting, safety engineering and 
claim activities. 


Borah Named Chairman of 


Ill. Industrial Commission 

GOVERNOR DWIGHT Ul. GREEN OF 
ILLINOIS HAS ANNOUNCED THE AP- 
pointment of Alfred J. Borah as the 
new chairman of the State Indus- 
trial Commission. He succeeds Peter 
J. Angsten, who organized and be- 
came chairman of the Commission 
in 1913 and, all told, has served a 
total of twenty years in the office. 

Other new numbers named to the 
Industrial Commission by Governor 
Green include William E. King of 
Chicago, former state legislator, and 
Francis A. Ilorrigan of Chicago, 
who once served as secretary of the 
Industrial Commission and at pres- 
ent is a Republican ward committee- 
man. They succeed August J. Breeze 
and Joseph [.. Lisack, respectively. 
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John Moulin of West Frankfort, a 
representative of the United Mine 
Workers, who was appointed to the 
Commission by Governor Stelle, is 
expected to remain. When he was 
named to the Commission, it was 
understood that he was acceptable 
to Governor-elect Green and that he 
would be retained in office when the 
new administration took over. The 
fifth member of the Commission is 
Anton Johannsen of Chicago, also a 
labor representative. 

The new chairman of the Illinois 
Industrial Commission, who is thirty- 
four years old, is a native of Chi- 
cago. He has been extremely active 
in Republican circles and was a 
prominent and influential figure in 
the last campaign. In 1936, Mr. 
Borah served as state secretary of the 
Illinois Young Republicans and in 
1940 was state director of the or- 
ganization. After graduating from 
Kent College of Law, Mr. Borah 
served as an engineer in the Chicago 
office of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany from 1935 to 1936. From 1937 
until February of this year he served 
as claims manager of Safety and 
Claims Service, Inc., of Chicago. 

Retiring Chairman Peter J. Angs- 
ten served the Commission for a 
period of twenty years, off and on, 
under every Governor except Em- 
merson. During the time he was not 
associated with the Commission, he 
was active in the brokerage firm of 
Angsten, Farrell & Co., operated by 
his son, Ray Angsten. 
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Traffic Deaths Up 
20% in May 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE MONTH OF MAY 
totaled 3,000, an increase of 20 per 
cent over the 2,500 lives lost in the 
same month last year, according to 
statistics recently compiled by the 
National Safety Council. 

In the first five months of this 
year, the nation’s traffic has taken a 
toll of 13,760 lives. In the same 
period last year, 11,790 were killed, 
so this year’s five months total is 
almost 2,000 deaths greater — an 
increase of 17 per cent. 

The 20 per cent death increase in 
May equals the lebruary increase 
this year and is the biggest since Feb- 
ruary, 1937, when deaths shot up 33 
per cent. 

The National Safety Council’s re- 
port on traffic fatalities follows in 
part: 

“Defense activities, both directly as 
well as indirectly through making pos- 
sible increased use of pleasure cars, are 
the source of a large share of the traf- 
fic death increases. 
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“Mileage traveled during April (the 
latest figure available) was 16 per cent 
over April a year ago. This was sharply 
higher than the 12 per cent mileage in- 
creases recorded in the preceding three 
months of this year. As a matter of 
fact, the April mileage increase was 
the largest since February, 1937 — the 
month which topped May’s death in- 
crease. 

“The motor vehicle death rate on a 
mileage basis was down 1 per cent for 
April, but the four-month cumulative 
rate shows a 3 per cent increase over 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

“The small number of states with 
cumulative traffic death reductions for 
this year was almost unchanged from 
the four-month reports. 

“Wyoming and North Dakota were 
tied for first place with reductions of 
22 per cent. Wyoming’s five-month re- 
duction meant eight lives saved, against 
six in North Dakota. Idaho had the 
third largest reduction — 16 per cent 
and was a newcomer to the list of 
states which cut deaths.” 


New York Questionnaire 
on Financed Premiums 


IN AN EFFORT TO DETERMINE IN- 
DIVIDUAL PRACTICES IN THE HAN- 
dling of financed premium business, 
especially with reference to mort- 
gagee interest, the New York In- 
surance Department has dispatched a 
questionnaire to all fire insurance 
companies operating in the state. 
Complaints coming from the Savings 
Bank Association and also from fi- 
nance companies prompted the De- 
partment’s inquiry. The savings 
banks, as mortgagee, contended that 
they have frequently found that pol- 
icies have been cancelled without 
notification and consequently they 
could not always be certain of their 
interest. In the case of the finance 
companies, some confusion has arisen 
out of -the lack of uniformity in new 
methods that have sprung up for 
handling accounts. 

The following questions asked by 
Superintendent [Louis I]. Pink are 
designed to reveal company _prac- 
tices: 

I. Has your company any special ar- 
rangement or arrangements with any 
other corporation, firm or institution for 
the financing of insurance premiums. 
If so, list the same and show as to each 
such company whether it is in any way 
affiliated with, a subsidiary of, or a par- 
ent ef your company. Also kindly ad- 
vise us as to the procedure followed, 
with particular reference to 

(a) giving to mortgagees and oth- 
ers by way of endorsement or otherwise 
notice that the premium is financed. 

(b) Interest charges, if any. 

(c) The termination of policies in 
the event of default. 

(1) Is the short 
basis used? 

(2) To whom is the return premium 
paid? 

(3) What position is taken with re- 
spect to mortgagees’ interest? 


rate or pro rata 
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II. In cases where agents of your 
company arrange the financing of the 
premiums kindly furnish the same in- 
formation requested in (a), (b) and (c). 

Mr. Pink called attention, with 
reference to this subject, to a deci 
sion of the Department in lebru- 
ary, 1937, which said, in part: 

“A solution can possibly be found 
by (1) eliminating the pro rata can 


cellation feature in the agreement be- 
tween the insurance company and the 
finance company and limiting the re 


turn premium to the finance company 
to the amount actually returnable by 
the insurer to the insured and (2) add- 
ing a provision in the invoice contract 
executed by the assured that a deiault 
for ten days in the payment of a 
monthly installment by the insured shall 
be deemed a request on his part tor 
cancellation of his policy, thus making 
the short rate rule applicable. In order 
that all parties who may have an inter- 
est in the insurance coverage may be 
on notice and endorsement containing 
a similar provision should be attached 
to each policy financed under this ai 
rangement.” 
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Insurance Supervision 


Shifted in Utah 


THE UTAH PUBLIC REGULATIONS 
COMMISSION, WHICH WILL SUPER- 
vise the Insurance Department and 
four other major units, assumed of- 
fice on July 1. The Commission, 
which was created by legislative en- 
actmment under the Governor’s state 
reorganization plan, is expected to 
survey the situation for several 
weeks before naming the heads of 
the various departments, including 
insurance. 

Two lawyers and a former mining 
an comprise the (ommission, none 
of whom, it is stated, have had previ- 
ous insurance experience. It is ex- 
pected that one of the three will be 
named ex officio insurance commis- 
sioner with Deputy ©. N. Ottosen 
being placed in active charge of the 
department. Mr. (ttosen has been 
acting commissioner since January 1 
when Commissioner C. C. Neslen 
was called for active Army service. 


Michigan Insurance 
Department Undergoes 
Reorganization 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MICHI- 
GAN INSURANCE DEPARTMENT AND 
the creation therein of three separate 
divisions to supervise fire and ma- 
rine ; casualty and miscellaneous lines, 
and life and fraternal coverages, has 
been announced by Insurance Com- 
missioner Eugene P?. Berry. A more 
liberal appropriation for conducting 
the affairs of the insurance depart- 
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ment granted by the recently ad- 
journed legislature made possible the 
departmentalization, Commissioner 
Berry explained. 

Named as the director of fire and 
marine insurance was rank M. Cor- 
dero, deputy commissioner of the 
department. Jay C. Ketchum, sec- 
ond deputy, was chosen director of 
casualty and miscellaneous lines, and 
Seth R. Burwell, former head of the 
licensing division, was named direc- 
tor of life and fraternal companies. 
The personnel of each of these divi- 
sions has been augmented to provide 
an adequate working force, and it 
is also planned to increase the exam- 
ining force to about fifteen men. 

Mr. Burwell will be assisted in the 
investment section of the division by 
5. J. Borucki, Detroit attorney with 
fifteen years experience in the legal 
phases of securities. 

W. W. Garnett, department actu- 
ary, will continue in that post, with 
James Maine as assistant, and Alvin 
Borchard, Hartford, Michigan, who 
was formerly with the Illinois De- 
partment as an actuary, being added 
as auditor and office manager of that 
section, 
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A Sane Approch To 
Competitive Problems 


WITHOUT FURTHER COMMENT WE 
RECOMMEND READING THE FOLLOW- 
ing statement made by Ralph W. 
Bugli, advertising manager of the 
London Assurance, at a recent meet- 
ng of the Indiana Fire Underwriters’ 
Association : 

“Every local agent is a center of influ- 
ence in his community. Every field man 
or bureau employee is in a position to 
meet large numbers of local agents, ex- 
change facts and disrobe propaganda. 

“Every company execttive shares a de- 
finite responsibility for broadcasting facts 
with which employees can combat untruth 
based on ignorance, Every insurance edi- 
tor who subordinates truth to propaganda 
not only betrays his readers but hastens 
the doom of his own enterprise. 

“Kach in our small way, we in the busi- 
ness of protecting America from unfore- 
seen catastrophe, can help preserve truth 
and sanity in America. 

“It would be appalling to try to estimate 
the thought and energy wasted in hating 
in this country,” he said. “Capital against 
labor, labor against labor, industry against 
industry, each pouring out venom against 
the other. Surely this is a waste of our 
powers. 

“Think of the time and money and emo- 
tion that has been wasted right in our 
own backyard in childish petulence over 
this thing called mutual competition,” he 
said. ‘We've done a swell job of hating. 
But only recently have we begun to ap- 
preciate that pretty speeches and endless 
letters to trade publications won't solve 
our basic problems. 

“We've poured out reams of torrid com- 
ment about consumer cooperatives. There 





have been some fantastic attempts to dou- 
ble the curses by linking co-ops directly 
to Moscow, an utterly ridiculous accusa- 
tion, but an excellent example of pure 
hate based on ignorance. There’s not the 
slightest doubt in the world that coopera 
tives are a threat to industries operating 
under the profit motive. But they are a 
threat only to the extent that they can 
do a better job than we can under a pro 
fit-and-loss system. It’s up to them to 
prove that they can—and up to us to 
show that they can’t. Talking will get us 
exactly nowhere. 

“This wasteful, unproductive hatred is 
a dangerous symbol of much of the think 
ing that is going on in this country today. 
The symbol of free private enterprise 
about which we speak so glibly, and which 
we worship so devotedly, certainly guar- 
antees the right of free competition to 
all, within fair legal limits. 

“Competition based on hate adds noth 
ing to the sum total of human benefits. 
All it does is to create doubt and distrust 
of all business enterprise. We need more 
creative competition, based on research, 
based on a fuller understanding of public 
needs and desires. We need the kind of 


constructive, creative competition that 
produced nylon and television and the 
great airliners that fly the substratos- 


phere, above the weather. America is big 
enough for any kind of creative, construc 
tive competition and, in the final analysis, 
any competition will be won by the per- 
son or organization giving the public the 
most for its money.” 


Convertible Forms To Be 
Banned In Michigan 


ACCORDING TO A LETTER RECENTLY 
SENT BY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 
Kugene P. Berry to all insurance 
companies operating in Michigan, all 
forms of so-called “convertible” cov- 
erage, except those “permitted by ex- 
press statutory provisions” are to be 
outlawed in the State, effectve Au- 
gust 1. The order is chiefly directed 
at automobile collision but also af- 
fects plate-glass coverage. 

All forms known as ‘“‘convertible, 
50-50 retention, and excess endorse- 
ment” are to come under the ban 
according to the Department’s letter, 
but deductible forms are specifically 
not included. It is asserted that the 
outlawed plans are “discriminatory, 
contravene sound underwritng princi- 
ples, and are conducive of misinter- 
pretation, misrepresentation and dis- 
satisfaction’. 

It is expected that the ruling will 
stir up some controversy and pos- 
sibly resistance through the courts, 
as it has been pointed out that the 
present laws give the commissioner 
no control over rates in the affected 
lines and it might be questioned 


whether his general supervisory pow 
ers are broad enough to cover this 
subject, which it is contended is pri- 
marily a matter of rating. 
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American defense is rolling along and scenes like this are becoming more and more familiar. Most U. S. Army motor vehicle drivers seen 
on public highways get their basic training at driver schools conducted by the Quatermaster Corps. 


The National Defense Program 
as a Iraffic Hazard 


HE speed-up in defense activi- 

ties apparently is bringing with 

it a startling increase in high- 

way accidents — and the control of 

these accidents poses a serious na- 
tional problem. 

It had been assumed generally, 
with the speeding of “‘defense traffic” 
on the rural highways, that the in- 
crease in accidents on these high- 
ways would be somewhat in pro- 
portion to the increase in travel. But 
statistical information seems to prove 
that highway accidents have been in- 
creasing far in éxcess of highway 
travel. 

Reports on the use of gasoline in- 
dicate that motor vehicle travel on 
the streets and highways in the 
United States increased about 11% 
during the first three months of 1941. 
In contrast, all motor vehicle deaths 
increased during the same period 
about 16% — and motor vehicle 
deaths on the rural highways alone 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


(which include those in all towns 
under 10,000) increased 24%. 
Thus it is evident that, during the 
same period when accidents on rural 
highways were increasing in such a 
startling manner, accidents on city 
streets must have been decreasing. 
This is confirmed by the reports of 
the National Safety Council. They 
show that for the first four months 
of 1941, traffic deaths in the 13 larg- 
est cities of the United States, taken 
as a group, decreased by 7% as com- 
pared with the same period of the 
previous year. Likewise, _ traffic 
deaths in 23 cities of 250,000 to 500,- 
000 population decreased by 11%. 
But in all other groups of smaller 
cities and rural areas, the percentage 
of traffic deaths during this period 
shows up progressively worse and 
worse, in inverse ratio to the respec- 
tive group sizes. Here is a list of 
such groups, showing their  per- 


centage changes in traffic deaths dur- 


ing the first four months of 1941, as 
compared with the previous year: 


13 cities over 500,000........ —7% 
23 cities 250,000 to 500,000........ —11% 
43 cities 100,000 to 250,000 + 6% 
73 cities 50,000 to 100,000... 1+- 10% 
95 cities 25,000 to 50,000.... 117% 
169 cities 10,000 to 25,000 +-22% 
Rural areas and small towns + 25% 


“This upward death trend”, re- 
cently commented W. G. Johnson, 
chief statistician of the National 
Safety Council, “can be blamed en- 
tirely on rural areas and small towns, 
where traffic deaths are almost one- 
fourth greater than last year... . If 
this percentage increase should pre- 
vail throughout the remainder of the 
year, the 1941 traffic death total 
would approximate 40,000 — great- 
est in the nation’s history.” 

As to the basic causes of this up 
ward death trend, it might be argued 
in general that the increase in defense 
traffic may have been proportionately 
much greater in the smaller cities 
and in rural areas than in the larger 
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cities; and that this increase might 
account for the difference in the 
group accident experiences. but there 
seems to be no general statistical 
evidence on which to base such an 
opinion, since there is no way of 
knowing exactly what percentage of 
the increased volume of gasoline 
sold for motor vehicle travel during 
the early part of the year was used 
on city streets, and what percentage 
on rural highways. 

But it would seem probable that 
the increasing traffic pressure from 
defense activities has been felt, in 
the total, fully as much in the large 
cities as on the rural highways; and 
that the more favorable city death 
rate has been due to more effective 
programs in the cities for the control 
of traffic accidents. It is well known, 
as one important factor, that nearly 
all of the large cities have partici- 
pated for a number of years in the 
annual National Traffic Safety Con- 
tests sponsored by the National 
Safety Council. Thus, these cities 
have been giving much attention to 
perfecting their traffic-control meth- 
ods, through programs of public 
safety education, improved engineer- 
ing devices, and practicable enforce- 
ment measures. 

On the other hand, it is well 
known that many of the smaller 
cities as well as many entire states 
also have been enrolled in this same 
National Traffic Safety Cuniesi, and 
that some of them at least have been 
giving serious attention to the con- 
trol of their rural highway accidents. 
Yet this recent startling jump of 
nearly one-fourth in rural highway 
accidents has developed. 

Among the 48 states, only nine of 
them had been reported, at this writ- 
ing, to have decreased their accidents 
state-wide during the first four 
months of 1941. Reports on seven 
others were incomplete; and the re- 
maining 32 had definitely increased 
their accidents, in percentages vari- 
able from only 0.5% for Illinois, 
1% for Connecticut, and 2% for Ore- 
gon and Texas, up to 67% for Dela 
ware, 66% for West Virginia and 
63% for Washington. The largest 


regional accident increase — 34% 
was in the group of south At- 
lantic states ; the next highest — 18% 


was in the Pacific states. Other 
increases were: south central, 15%: 
north Atlantic, 10% ; mountain, 8% ; 
north central, 5%. 

What are the most probable causes 
of this rural highway accident in- 
crease — and some of the possible 
control measures ? 

Obviously, the speed-up in traffic 
on rural highways is coming from 
three chief sources — the mobiliz- 
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ing and training program of the mo- 
torized U. S. Army, the increasing 
motor transport needs of the expand- 
ing defense industries, and the in- 
creasing commercial and pleasure 
motor travel incident to the first 
flush of “defense prosperity”. 

Still a fourth important factor in 


the national increase in highway 
deaths — and possibly the most im- 
portant of all — is the physical con- 


dition of the highway itself. The 
question is raised as to what extent 
our present highway system is suit- 
able, or unsuitable, to meet defense 
transport needs? What measures are 
being taken, or should be taken, by 
State and Federal agencies to im- 
prove the highways? 

Earlier in the year the National 
Safety Council undertook an inves- 
tigation as to the causes of the sud- 
den jump in defense motor vehicle 
accidents. The Council received spe- 
cial information from 24 different 
states. Based on these reports, it 
was shown that there-had been, dur- 
ing the first two months of 1941: 

15 to 20 deaths in accidents which 

involved military equipment. 

100 traffic deaths to Army men 

from causes other than mili- 
tary vehicles, such as from driv- 
ing civilian vehicles or being 
struck by civilian cars. 

200 or more traffic deaths to work- 

ers in defense industries. 

None of these reported deaths were 
within military reservations. As to 
such deaths, it is stated that in 1939, 
before the start of the present Army 
motorization program, motor ve- 
hicle accidents were the most impor- 


tant single cause of death among 
Army personnel, causing one in 
every six fatalities. This contrasts 


with only one motor vehicle death in 
ten as the accident experience among 
all males of the total population in 
the age group of 20 to 44. 
ee @ @ 

S to the public highway hazards 

from the motorized Army, the 
average newspaper reader and radio 
listener hears only about some of 
the more spectacular of the mass 
troop movements. Typical was the 
training experiment of a few months 
ago, when the 153rd_ Infantry, Ar- 
kansas National Guard, of 1900 of- 
ficers and men, together with equip- 
ment and supplies, were assembled 
from fifteen different points in Ar- 
kansas and transported to a central 
camp in a single day entirely by com- 
mercial motor carriers. 

It is said that an Army infantry 
division, if entirely motorized, would 
contain 1082 motor machines and 
226 additional trailers. If these units 
were spread out 50 yards apart on 
a highway and were traveling 20 to 





35 miles an hour, it would make a 
column some 31 miles long — quite 
a spectacular sight to see, and doubt- 
less representing a very definite traf- 
fic hazard to all vehicles and per- 
sons not willing to respect the Army 
right-of-way. But there are, as yet, 
only a few such movements on our 
national highways, they are still in 
the spectacular class. 

However, it is shortsighted to 
minimize the possible future volume 
of Army highway transport. This 
was implied in public statements 
made recently in Chicago to the 
Associated Trucking Industries by 
Brigadier General Joseph FE. Bar- 
zynski, Assistant to the Quartermas- 
ter General and Chief of the Army’s 
motor transport division. 

“The function of Army motor 
transportation”, he said, “is the 
movement of troops, weapons and 
supplies by motor vehicles. It may 
well be regarded as the lifeline of 
the Army.” 


He described some of the practical 





highway control aspects of “the 
greatest motor transport program 
and organization in the world” a 


program which will have cost nearly 
half a billion dollars when completed 
next winter, exclusive of the pay 
and upkeep of personnel. By that 
time the motorized Army of 1,400,- 
000 men will include 400,000 to 500,- 
000 men trained as motor transport 
drivers and mechanics. 


But the Brigadier General made 
it clear that the new motor equip- 
ment will be highly standardized in 
a move toward improved mainte- 
nance efficiency and highway safety. 
There will be only five chassis sizes 
— the %-ton, 1%-ton, 2'%-ton, 4- 
ton, and 6-ton; there will be also 
the new midget %-ton truck which 
may largely replace the motorcycle 
with sidecar. There will be only 16 
different makes of vehicles, as com 
pared with 216 makes used in World 
War I. There is a program also to 
get all of the different manufactur- 
ers of this equipment to adopt jointly 
interchangeable parts. This stand- 
ardization also has reduced the num- 
ber of required types of gasoline, 
diesel fuel, oil and greases. The ve 
hicle maintenance program has been 
standardized into four steps of re- 
pair work to be done in specialized 
shops, the equipment to include 22 
different types of tool sets to be 
used by specialized mechanics. Great 
stress will be placed on “preventive 
maintenance”, 

“To obtain satisfactory service”, 
the Brigadier General further em- 


phasized, “vehicles must be properly 
cared for. They must be driven by 
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trained drivers. They must be regu- 
larly fueled and lubricated. They 
must be maintained and repaired by 
skilled mechanics. This means that 
we have to train men in all these 
duties, and that is what we are do- 
ing through a comprehensive system 
of instruction in military and indus- 
trial schools.” 

As to the actual highway perform- 
ance of these “trained drivers”, one 
occasionally may hear gossip about 
the recklessness of a young State 
Guardsman, and perhaps hear him 
called “only a kid anyway”. An- 
other kind of comment has _ been 
heard several times recently, at mo- 
tor vehicle sessions of safety con- 
gresses and at trade conventions at- 
tended by trucking operators — vol- 
untary praise for the good driving 
habits of young drivers trained in 
\rmy-supervised CCC camps. 

Still another kind of safe driving 
evidence comes from the closely re- 
lated truck fleets of the U. S. Navy 
Yards. The motor trucking activi- 
ties of the U. S. Navy Department 
do not much affect national highway 
traffic, since there are only nine Navy 
Yards in continental United States, 
and most of the supplies to them are 
shipped in by outside private carriers. 
Distributions between the Yards are 
often by water. However, each of 
these nine Navy Yards has a fleet of 
50 to 125 trucks for local transport 
needs. Seven of these fleets have 
been participating for varying peri- 
ods of years in the annual National 
Fleet Safety contests sponsored by 
the National Safety Council. These 
fleets, competing on the same basis 
as privately owned fleets of trucks, 
have frequently won highest national 
safety awards in their class. Each 
year, every driver in these Navy 
Yard fleets who has not had an ac- 
cident is presented with a no-acci- 
dent award. Also each year, a safety 
plaque is presented with appropriate 
ceremony to the Navy Yard with the 
best general safety record. 

From the time of its original or- 
ganization in 1933, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps has given special at- 
tention to the safety training of driv- 
ers at all of its 1500 to 2000 CCC 
Camps scattered over the United 
States. Samuel M. Lauderdale is 
Safety Engineer, and about 7% of 
all accidents in which enrollees or 
employes are involved relate to mo- 
tor vehicles. The camps usually have 
about 40,000 pieces of automotive 
equipment, used in many different 
kinds of operations. But the chief 
CCC influence toward improved 
highway safety has been through 
the driver training of the many thou- 
sands of youthful enrollees who have 
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been hired later as drivers of pri- 
vately owned trucks. 

The CCC boys work for many dif- 
ferent Government agencies. These 
include the National Park Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, and others. The responsibility 
of the War Department relates par- 
ticularly to the camp activities of 
the CCC boys. There is a general 
CCC Safety Council, made up of 
representatives from the various co- 
operating agencies, which meets once 
a month. It has issued a 175-page 
booklet of general “Safety Regula- 
tions’. The chapter on transporta- 
tion lists ten physical qualifications 
for all enrollees who want training 
as motor-vehicle drivers, and outlines 
a course of study, a written test and 
a practical driving test. One rule 
for the qualified drivers is that “Driv- 
ing while under the influence of in- 
toxicants is prohibited, and to do so 
will be cause of dismissal from Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps”. Another 
is: “Any driver involved in an acci- 
dent due to his own negligence will 
be removed from the truck-driving 
job, and in cases where there is gross 
or wilful negligence, recommendation 
will be made for dismissal from CCC. 
Drivers of Government-owned cars 
are criminally liable to the same ex- 
tent as drivers of privately owned 
cars.” 

In addition to the general CCC 
safety regulations, all of the cooper- 
ating agencies issue driving manuals 
of one sort or another. For instance, 
a Department of Interior truck driv- 
ing manual of 127 pages with illus- 
trations has been prepared especially 
for the CCC camps. It is a very 
thorough yet easily read textbook 
on the mechanical features of trucks, 
including maintenance, and the prin- 
ciples and practices of good driving. 
The final chapter is directly on safety. 
It includes instruction on the use of 
safety equipment, on precautions re- 
garding carbon-monoxide gas, and 
on procedure at accidents. 

Early in its history, the CCC at- 
tracted nation-wide attention through 
its announced program to equip all 
of its motor vehicles with “all de- 
sirable safety accessories”. But it 
was decreed that each particular 
safety device, to be acceptable, first 
must meet a_ set-up performance 
standard. Thus, the CCC became a 
national proving ground for all kinds 
of safety equipment. Tests which had 
the result of setting practicable na- 
tional standards were made first on 
speed governors, goggles, defrosters, 
directional signals and flares; and 
other like tests followed. 

To carry out the required periodic 
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inspections of their motor vehicles, 
the CCC “Safety Regulations’’ list 
27 different mechanical items which 
must be checked. 

The writer visited the Chicago 
headquarters of the CCC of the Sixth 
Corps Area which includes Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin. Here it 
was stated that motor vehicle driving 
is one of the most popular of the 
camp activities which an enrollee 
may choose. To get into such a class, 
the youth first takes the basic Army- 
supervised physical examination. The 
driver training school continues for 
three months. There is a final writ- 
ten test, then a practical driving test. 
All successful candidates are entitled 
automatically to receive a state driv- 
er’s license, if and when they should 
leave the CCC camp. All drivers 
also take training in first-aid. 

In the Sixth Corps Area, 1000 to 
2500 CCC boys usually are taking 
a driver’s training course. About 
one-fourth of them usually fail to 
pass. Many of those who fail try a 
second time. But about one-sixth of 
the total still do not pass, and these 
drop into a group which presum- 
ably are “unfit”. From among those 
who do pass are selected the drivers’ 
helpers and drivers for the CCC 
trucks, as opportunities develop. 
Every accident, however slight, is 
promptly investigated. If the driver 
is found at fault, his discipline may 
include not being permitted to drive 
for a time. Or he may be perma- 
nently debarred, or even asked to 
leave the camp. When a trained CCC 
driver in good standing voluntarily 
quits the camp, he usually has little 
trouble in getting an outside truck 
driving job. 
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Mo: of the U. S. Army motor 

vehicle drivers who are seen 
on the public highways get their 
basic training at the driver schools 
— twenty or more of them — which 
are being conducted continuously by 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. This 
is because the Quartermaster Corps 
is responsible for the transportation 
of all men and supplies, and it is 
necessary for them to have numerous 
cars and trucks, both singly and in 
groups, on the road at all times. 
Combat cars and other vehicles oper- 
ated by other Army divisions are 
most likely to be seen when on the 
public highways in well controlled 
convoys. 

First selections for the Army driv- 
ers are draftees with truck driving 
experience. They already have met 
the basic Army physical standards, 
but they also must prove that they 
have no special physical or mental 
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defects that would unfit them for 
driving. They would be disqualified 
by any such defect that could not be 
overcome by training or medical at- 
tention. They might require correc- 
tive glasses for driving, but they 
should not be color blind. They must 
have an excellent sense of direction. 
They must not have a poor or slow 
reaction time to road emergencies, or 
physical handicaps which would im- 
pair their control of a motor vehicle. 
They either must have skill in driv- 
ing, or ability to profit by instruc- 
tion. They must be familiar with 
road rules and safety precautions, 
and be able to read a simple road 
map. They must not be in the clas- 
sification of “accident prone”, or 
chronic alcoholics. 

The first thirteen weeks of the 
basic Army training of the driver 
will include theoretical instruction 
and demonstration on motor vehicles 
and at the same time actual practi- 
cal instruction in the operation and 
maintenance of the vehicle. If at the 
end of this period the candidate 
proves satisfactory, he is assigned to 
this duty. At each post, the actual 
assignment and supervision of the 
drivers, and their discipline for acci- 
dents, is in the hands of the Post 
Commanding Officer. 

The Quartermaster Corps has de- 
veloped a basic driver training pro- 
gram, with the aid of appropriate 
printed texts. It includes the prin- 
ciples and practices of normal high- 
way driving; and also a great deal 
of instruction and demonstration in 
preparation for possible emergency 
situations on or off a highway. In- 
cluded, too, are the principles of con- 
voy driving, loads and loading, main- 
tenance and repairs, and safety pre- 
cautions. 

The drivers are taught to be safety 
conscious through emphasis on their 
personal responsibility for their unit. 
They are taught that a driving error 
might result not only in the loss of 
life and property, but possibly prove 
hazardous to some vital road move- 
ment. They must observe sensible 
speed limits; and in times of peace 
comply with all local civil laws and 
regulations. They are instructed in 
the control of motor vehicle fire haz- 
ards. Drivers must report all acci- 
dents, however trivial, and all acci- 
dents are investigated. Based upon 
the principle that the number and 
kinds of accidents to a motorized 
Army organization is a fair measure 
of the ability and control of the oper- 
ating personnel, detailed accident rec- 
ords are required. 

The writer has been supplied with 
a copy of the written driving instruc- 
tions issued to the drivers at an 
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Army post near a large city. The 
most general of these instructions in- 
clude detailed precautions for motor 
vehicles moving either individually 
or in convoy formation. There must 
be careful vehicle inspections before 
starting. Vehicles in motion must 
observe proper distances, and speed 
limits of 35 miles per hour. No pass- 
ing through traffic red lights is per- 
mitted except under military guide 
and with proper local traffic author- 
ity. Vehicles are inspected again dur- 
ing road halts. Speed in towns and 
cities must conform to local ordi- 
nances, or to the directions of local 
police patrols. Aid must be rendered 
in case of accident, and the accident 
must be promptly reported. Observ- 
ance of all parking restrictions and 
precautions is required. 

Each driver also has special writ- 
ten instructions; and in his vehicle 
is posted a card with post driving 
instructions. His special instructions 
include twenty specific “don’t” warn- 
ings: as to engine starting, idling, 
braking on steep hills; cautions for 
blind corners and under abnormal 
road surface conditions; signals for 
turning, stopping, passing; cautions 
on crossing ditches and road ruts, 
and avoiding stalled vehicles; right- 
of-way and passing precautions; at- 
tention to minor truck maladjust- 
ments ; towing and cold weather oper- 
ating suggestions. 

The posted card states maximum 
post speeds. There are violation 
warnings, convoy and stop light pre- 
cautions, warnings about backing 
only with directing aid from the rear, 
the necessity for hand signals. 

In case of accident, a Board of Of- 
ficers will “assess the responsibility”. 
Discipline includes “grounding” the 
driver found at fault; and if the 
accident is found due to “tempera- 
mental or other constitutional causes”, 
the driver is “relieved of his duties 
and assigned to other work”, 
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T is reported that along a busy 

three-mile highway which trav- 
erses an Army post in a southern 
state, there had been an average of 
two civilian traffic deaths per week, 
and that in a single day 53 persons 
had been injured seriously enough to 
require hospital treatment. Investi- 
gation proved the road was carrying 
ten times its normal traffic, and that 
nine-tenths of the civilian drivers 
who were using the road were speed- 
ing, cutting in and out, and the like. 
The Commanding Provost Marshal 
of the post went into action by es- 
tablishing a 30-mile per hour speed 
limit and prohibiting passing, and 
enforced the edict by a 24-hour mili- 





tary police patrol. The first day 355 
offenders were brought in, but the 
number was soon reduced, to about 
10 a day, and the traffic fatalities 
ceased. 

Not long ago a traffic count was 
made on all roads within fifty miles 
of Fort Leonard Wood, in Missouri. 
It was found, at twelve of the check 
points, that there was a daily aver- 
age of 78,158 vehicles, as contrasted 
to 12,595 vehicles per day in 1939 
—— an increase of over six times. And 
shortly after the latest traffic survey 
had been made, the construction 
workers within the Fort area had in- 
creased from 14,000 to 30,000. 

It has been estimated that when 
the new motorized Army is_ fully 
equipped with all the trucks and 
other motor vehicles it will need, 
the total number may not exceed 
about 200,000 — as compared with 
some 4,750,000 privately owned 
trucks now in operation, and some 
32,000,000 motor vehicles of all 
kinds. Thus, from the national view- 
point, all of the Army vehicles can- 
not have any great effect on national 
traffic congestion, excepting in a few 
local zones and along a few stretches 
of highway. 

The bulk of the added congestion 
is caused by private motor vehicles 
serving the Army posts and the 
widely scattered new defense indus- 
tries, from the increased traffic in- 
cident to the more free flowing of 
defense industry wages, and from 
the better “index level” for most 
farm products. All of these traffic- 
increasing factors taken together have 
stimulated the national jump in rural 
highway accidents — and undoubt- 
edly the least of these factors has 
been the Army trucks. 

This recent highway traffic con- 
gestion also has been directly re- 
lated, of course, to the present en- 
gineering deficiencies of our national 
highway system. From one view- 
point, the present highway system 
in the United States, on which oper- 
ate two-thirds of the world’s motor 
vehicles, is one of the engineering 
wonders of the world. Its construc 
tion has been a comparatively swift 
achievement, since only about 25 
years ago, at the time of World 
War I, the United States had only 
the beginnings of an experimental 
highway system. The unprecedented 
jump at that time in national traffic 
overtaxed railroad transportation and 
brought into use a rapidly increasing 
number of heavy highway trucks. But 
the highways then existing could not 
withstand the impact of these heavy 
trucks, and much paving was soon 
battered to pieces. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The trained fireman is actively on the alert for signs of arson 
in any blaze of uncertain origin. 


Current Developments In 
Arson Control 


An Address 
By DR. RICHARD C., STEINMETZ 
CHIEF SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Before the Fire Marshals Section of the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Toronto, May 13, 1941. 


FFECTIVE control of the crime 
of arson is largely dependent 
upon the ability and efficiency 
of the individuals assigned to investi- 
gations of this type. It is difficult to 
measure in an objective manner the 
ability and efficiency of those engaged 
in the investigation of arson because 
of the very nature of the crime. 
Arson is unquestionably the hardest 
crime to detect. Many maintain that 
the possibilities of the arsonist escap- 
ing detection are greater than those 
of other criminals. The methods em- 
ployed by the arsonist to perpetrate 
the deed, although frequently very 
simple, are nevertheless quite varied 
and often completely baffle the most 
experienced investigators. 
If the effectiveness of arson con- 
trol is to be measured entirely in 
terms of arrests and convictions for 


this crime, it can readily be shown 
that decided progress is being made 
in this direction. Data compiled from 
information appearing in “Uniform 
Crime Reports for the United States 
and Its Possessions,” a quarterly bul- 
letin issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
indicate that the number of arrests 
for arson as reported to that Bureau 
by law enforcement authorities 
throughout the country is increasing 
annually. 

An examination of the data re- 
ferred to reveals, for example, that 
during the calendar year 1940, there 
were 1081 persons reported arrested 
for arson. This group included 987 
males and 94 females and represented 
an increase in arrests of almost 13% 
over the year 1939. (See Table 
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No. 1.) This figure must not be in- 
terpreted as representing the total 
number of arrests for arson. The in- 
formation so obtained undoubtedly 
does not include many juvenile de- 
linquents who were taken into cus- 
tody for this crime and who were not 
fingerprinted. During 1940, for ex- 
ample, the arrest of only 19 persons 
under 15 years of age was reported 
to the F.B.I. 

During 1939, the number of ar 
rests for arson totalled 957. This 
represented an increase of 1.7'% over 
the previous year. In 1938 there 
were 941 arson arrests reported. This 
represented an increase of 12.16% 
over the year 1937. In 1937 there 
were 839 arson arrests reported to 
the F.B.I. and the number so_ re 
ported in 1936 was 821. 

An examination of this data en 
ables one to observe that the number 
of arrests for arson as reported to 
the F.B.I. has been increasing for the 
past four years. Comparable data 
previous to 1936 were not included 
in the F.B.I. reports and hence the 
trend of arrests for this crime over a 
longer period cannot be analyzed. 

Of the 1081 persons reported ar 
rested for arson in 1940, one finds 
that the largest number appears in 
the group between the ages 22 to 29 
years inclusive. (See Table No. 2.) 
A rather interesting disclosure is that 
150 of those arrested during 1940 
were 50 years of age and over. This 
number represents almost 14% of the 
entire group. It is a larger percent 
age than is found for persons of the 
same age group arrested for any of 
the other more serious crimes re- 
ported to the F.B.I. 


The 1081 arrests for 1940 in 
cluded 867 white persons and 188 
Negroes. (See Table No. 3.) Thus, 
we find that over 17% of those ar- 
rested for arson were Negroes. In 
1939 over 18% of those arrested for 
arson were Negroes. During the 
years 1938 and 1937, over 14% of 
those arrested for arson were Ne- 
groes. 

An analysis from available F.B.1. 
data indicates that in 1940 there were 
included in the 1081 persons ar- 
rested for arson a group of 342 per- 
sons who had a previous fingerprint 
record. This represented over 31% 
of the entire number arrested for ar- 
son during that year. (See Table 
No. 4.) Of the 342 persons in the 
group with a previous fingerprint rec- 
ord, it was found that 224 of those 
persons had been previously con- 
victed of one or more serious of- 
fenses. Only five of those persons 
had a previous conviction for arson, 
according to the arrest records based 
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TABLE NO. 1* 
Number of Arrests for ARSON Reported by Law Enforcement Agencies in the 
United States and Its Possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Sex for Calendar Years 1936-1940 Inclusive. 


Calendar Sex 
Year Male Female 
1940 987 94 
1939 881 76 
1938 875 66 
1937 771 68 
1936 747 74 


Total % Increase 
Both Over Previous 
Sexes Year 
1081 12.96 

957 1.70 

941 12.16 

839 2.18 

821 


TABLE NO. 2* 
Number of Arrests for ARSON Reported by Law Enforcement Agencies in the 
United States and Its Possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Age Groups for Calendar Years 1937-1940 Inclusive. 


Age Total 

Calendar 21land 50 and Un- All 
Year Under 22-29 30-39 40-49 Over known Ages 
1940 242 268 239 180 150 2 1081 
1939 174 235 232 184 131 1 957 
1938 180 230 243 150 136 2 941 
1937 145 206 207 160 119 2 839 


TABLE NO. 3* 
Number of Arrests for ARSON Reported by Law Enforcement Agencies in the 
United States and Its Possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Race for Calendar Years 1937-1940 Inclusive. 


Race Total 
Calendar All All 
Year White Negro Mexican Others Races 
1940 867 188 18 8 1081 
1939 754 177 19 7 957 
1938 793 138 4 6 941 
1937 697 121 19 2 839 


TABLE NO. 4* 

Number of Arrests for ARSON Reported by Law Enforcement Agencies in the 
United States and Its Possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Number and Percentage with Previous Fingerprint Records, Number 
Previously Convicted of Arson, Number Previously Convicted One or 
More Times of Various Offenses Other Than Arson, for Calendar 
Years 1937-1940 Inclusive. 


Previous 
Calendar Fingerprint Record 
Year Number Percentage 
1940 342 31.6 
1939 283 29.6 
1938 214 22.7 


1937 207 24.7 





Previously Convicted 
One or More Times 
Other Serious 


Arson Offenses Total 
5 219 224 
4 170 174 
4 126 130 


6 148 154 








on fingerprint identification records 
in the files of the F.B.TI. 

Over 20% of the persons included 
in the arson arrests reported for 1940 
had been previously convicted one or 
more times of other serious offenses. 
In 1939 and 1937, this group con- 
sisted of 18% of the number arrested 
for arson. In 1938 there were almost 
14% of those arrested for arson in- 
cluded in the group previously con- 
victed one or more times. 

ee @ @ 


ATION-WIDE ésstatistics of a 
comparable nature concerning 
arson convictions are not available. 
However, it is maintained by some 
public officials and some insurance 
company representatives that the 
number of arson convictions is grad- 
ually increasing each year as com- 
pared with the number of arrests for 
*Data for the tables compiled from informa- 
tion appearing in “Uniform Crime Reports for 
the United States and Its Possessions,” Quar- 
terly Bulletins issued by the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation, United States Department of Jus- 
tice, ashington, 


arson reported. It has been estimated 
that approximately 60% of those ar- 
rested for arson in the United States 
are finally convicted. 

The fact that over 31% of those 
arrested for arson in 1940 had a pre- 
vious fingerprint record, and_ that 
over 20% of those persons had been 
previously convicted of one or more 
serious crimes, indicates the need for 
competent and well qualified arson 
investigators. Since such a large num- 
ber of those arrested for arson have 
been interrogated regarding previous 
crimes before they become suspected 
arsonists and since one out of every 
five persons arrested for arson has 
been previously convicted of one or 
more serious crimes, the task of the 
arson investigator is admittedly ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Since there is some indication that 
arson is increasing because of the 
activities of persons with a previous 
arrest or conviction record, and since 
so comparatively few of those ar- 
rested for this crime have been pre- 


viously convicted of arson, one can- 
not refrain from raising the ques- 
tions, “Has the criminal turned from 
other criminal activities to commit 
the crime of arson?” “If so, why?” 
For the present, the answers to these 
questions must be of a speculative 
nature because of the lack of definite 
information on the subject. 

The suggestion that arson may be 
resorted to by the saboteur has cre- 
ated considerable interest in the sub 
ject because it becomes a part of the 
National Defense program. I[¢xperi- 
ence has shown that destruction by 
fire is often a part of the well organ- 
ized plan of an enemy attack whether 
it be from the air or the work of so- 
called fifth columnists. Much has al- 
ready been said and written about 
arson as a form of sabotage and we 
will probably hear more about it. It 
will suffice to state that in order to 
control this form of sabotage, it is 
absolutely essential that close har 
mony and complete co-operation ex- 
ist between various parties interested 
in this problem. 

The work of the arson investigator 
consists of the work at the scene of 
the crime, the search for clues, the 
questioning of witnesses and others 
who may be in a position to help, 
making general inquiries, and inter- 
rogating the suspects. 

The work of the arson investigator 
is, in general, no different than the 
work of any other criminal investi- 
gator. On the other hand, an arson 
investigator has a greater opportu 
nity and a more definite need for 
modern scientific investigation meth 
ods and devices than can possibly be 
employed in the investigation of any 
other kind of crime. 

The employment of scientific meth- 
ods in the investigation of arson 
cases has probably not been resorted 
to as frequently by the investigator as 
in other kinds of criminal cases, but 
during the past few years, much seri 
ous consideration has been given the 
problem. Also, it is encouraging to 
observe that quite a few arson cases 
have been brought to a_ successful 
conclusion when the investigator has 
been aided by the laboratory detec- 
tive. 

Jurisdictions in which the investi- 
gating officers have a competently 
staffed crime laboratory to aid in the 
investigation are finding that chemis- 
try, physics, the use of the camera 
and microscope, the employment of 
ultra-violet ray equipment, and the 
help of the fingerprint expert or the 
forensic psychologist with deception 
tests enable the investigators to de- 
termine the causes of many fires 
which, without the help of such sci- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Tuberculosis In Industry 


Excerpts from an Address 
By HENRY D. SAYER 
GENERAL MANAGER, COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
RATING BOARD, NEW YORK 
Delivered before the Saranac Symposium on 
Tuberculosis, Saranac, New York, June 14, 1941 


HE problem of tuberculosis as 
an industrial disease is of con- 
cern to insurance carriers for 
two fundamental reasons; first, be- 
cause of the broad economic and so- 
cial relation of the disease to indus- 
trial workers in insured industries, 
with all of the implications and mani- 
fest ramifications of that problem, 
and, second, because of the imposi- 
tion of a legal liability for the dis- 
ease upon the employer under certain 
circumstances and in certain juris- 
dictions, which legal liability becomes 
the liability of the employer’s insur- 
ance carrier. The chief interest of 
insurance is, therefore, liability, and 
we must approach the subject with 
that question in mind. Our approach 
must essentially be different from 
that of the medical man, whether he 
be of the scientific research group 
or whether he be the general prac- 
titioner and family physician. It 
often is said, mostly by the doctors, 
that medicine and the law have little 
or nothing in common. But that is 
not so, at least when we enter the 
industrial field. For instance, it is 
utterly necessary to distinguish be- 
tween “disease” and “occupational 
disease”. The distinction is a legal 
one, but it depends in large part upon 
the medical facts in any judicial de- 
termination. I shall endeavor, as we 
go on, to make clear just what we 
mean by that distinction, and thereby 
to expose the insurance point of 
view. 

The problem of tuberculosis as a 
disease affecting workers has been 
known to and recognized by medical 
men for many decades. In its so- 
cial and economic aspects it was a 
chief concern of the physician and 
the public health authorities, and as 
an individual medical problem it re- 
ceived constant consideration. Indus- 
trially it was not looked upon as the 
particular problem of the employer. 
Rather was it accepted as one of 
the inevitable phases of life; and cer- 
tainly it was not deemed to be the 
problem, even remotely, of casualty 
insurance. Only in comparatively 
recent years has it obtruded itself as 
a major problem of industry and of 
industry’s representative, the insur- 
ance carrier. Industry, however, has 
played an important role and has 





contributed much to the knowledge 
of tuberculosis in industry through 
routine physical examinations of 
employes, together with X-ray ex- 
aminations of the chest. Many silent 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis have 
thus been brought to light in time for 
effective treatment, for selective em- 
ployment, and for separation of the 
infected worker from his healthy fel- 
lows. Thus industry has made great 
contributions to the cause of public 
health. Undoubtedly, its contribution 
might be greater if more industrial 
concerns employed physicians on 
either full or part time. 

The obtrusion of the problem of 
tuberculosis may be said to have had 
almost its inception in the enactment 
of workmen’s compensation laws dur- 
ing the past quarter century. I think 
we may accept as a generalization 
that tuberculosis was not recognized 
as a compensation problem in the in- 
ception of those laws. Nowhere was 
it frankly accepted as a compensable 
disability, although shortly after the 
enactment of the first Massachusetts 
law compensation was declared pay- 
able for any “injury” arising out of 
and in the course of employment, 
omitting from the usual language of 
such laws the qualification that the 
injury shall be “accidental”. By 
Court interpretation, such “injury” 
might be a disease, and thus we had 
the first beginnings of an occupa- 
tional disease statute. But even very 
recently the highest Court in Massa- 
chusetts held that the contraction of 
tuberculosis by a nurse in a hospital 
where she was exposed to the infec- 
tion was not an occupational dis- 
ease. (Smith’s Case, 30 N. E. 2d 
536 [Dec. 10, 1940].) 

But it was not for many years that 
diseases were generally to be recog- 
nized as compensable disabilities. In 
a few jurisdictions, such as New 
York, for instance, in 1920, com- 
pensable diseases came under the 
law, not by court interpretation but 
by direct statutory inclusion of so- 
called “occupational diseases”. The 
first New York law was enacted on 
the so-called “schedule law” plan, 
just as had been the law in England. 
That law listed certain specific dis- 
eases and set forth in parallel col- 
umn certain industrial processes from 
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which such diseases commonly arise. 
Whenever the disease mentioned in 
the first column was contracted by a 
worker engaged in a process men- 
tioned in the opposite column, it was 
conclusively presumed that the dis- 
ease arose from the employment and 
hence was compensable. But neither 
the New York law nor any other 
schedule law mentioned tuberculosis, 
nor attempted to list the occupations 
of which it might be presumed to be 
characteristic. Not until the charac- 
ter of the law was changed to an un- 
defined and all-inclusive type, did 
tuberculosis first come into considera- 
tion as an “occupational disease”. 
While initially, as we have seen, tu- 
berculosis was not assumed to be in 
and of itself a basis for compensation 
— compensable injuries being con- 
fined to accidents and traumata of 
various kinds — nevertheless, quite 
early we find tuberculosis being made 
compensable because of its relation- 
ship to an accident. I am quite sure 
that the first lawmakers viewed “ac- 
cident” as a basis for compensation 
only when it was sudden, fortuitous 
and unexpected, and of sufficient ex- 
ternal violence to make it and its 
effects immediately noticeable. 

Very early under compensation 
laws, however, accidents of little or 
no visible external force began to be 
made the basis of claims, and acci- 
dental traumatic injuries began to 
be asserted as a cause for the ag- 
gravation or activation, the exacerba- 
tion or the lighting up of a dormant 
or quiescent disease. Thus we found 
overexertion or the strain of lifting 
cited as a cause for the decompensa- 
tion of a previously damaged heart ; 
shock or excitement as cause for dis- 
abling hysteria or neurosis, and other 
similar «claims. 

It was recognized that tuberculosis 
could not be caused by an accident 
of external force. But it was as- 
serted that the trauma of an accident 
might under certain conditions reac- 
tivate a quiescent or dormant tu- 
berculosis or aggravate an active 
lesion, resulting in total disability. 
Hence, we found sometimes that an 
accidental injury, not in itself serious, 
possibly not even sufficient to war- 
rant an award of compensation, 
through its aggravation or activation 
of a pre-existing tuberculosis became 
charged with very large compensa- 
tion liabilities. 

Moreover, it has been claimed at 
times that a severe injury to a person 
with a quiescent tuberculosis, with 
possibly a period of hospitalization 
and bed treatment, although doing no 
direct damage to the chest, might 
nevertheless so reduce the vitality of 
the individual and lower his resist- 
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ance to the progression of the disease 
that there might be an acute activa- 
tion of his tuberculosis, resulting in 
total disability and possibly eventual 
death. This type of case presents a 
very disturbing problem for indus- 
try and insurance, in which humane 
considerations and social need seem 
to far outweigh the question of the 
employer’s liability. 
ee @ ®@ 

FURTHER very troublesome 

question arises when trauma 
has activated tuberculosis, which has 
flared up and after a period perhaps 
of months of rest and treatment has 
quieted down again, to determine 
when compensation should be termi- 
nated upon proof that all the damage 
resulting from the accident has been 
cured and the worker has been re- 
stored to as good a condition as he 
was before the accident or, at least, 
as good a condition as he would 
presently have been in if the accident 
had not occurred, notwithstanding 
that physically he may be unable to 
work at his regular trade. 

Several typical cases were here re- 
ferred to by Mr. Sayer showing how 
tuberculosis has been viewed as a se- 
quence of an accident, not an accident 
of force. These included hemorrhage 
following a strain of heavy lifting. (Bos- 
dyck vs. Rochester Folding Box Co., 
271 N. Y. 549); Bursting of water pipe, 
doused employe and latent tuberculosis 
became active. (Kern vs. Premier Coal 
Saving Device Corp., 283 N. Y. S. 
281); Reactivation of latent tubercu- 
losis after laborer jumped in water to 
put out fire in clothing. (Nydahl vs. 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Co., 2 
N. Y. S. 2nd 846); Employe developed 
tuberculosis after emergency work that 
caused him to pass from hot room to 
cool outside air. (No citation.) 

These are all cases where indus- 
try has been called upon to compen- 
sate for disability or death from tu- 
berculosis, — not as an occupational 
disease, but as a consequence of an 
accident. 

In this discussion I have referred 
only to pulmonary tuberculosis. 
There are many cases, of course, of 
tuberculosis in other parts of the body 
affected by direct trauma such as a 
tuberculous spondylitis, tuberculous 
wrists, knees and other joints, and 
tuberculous glands. Much could be 
said on this subject and many com- 
plicating factors arise. In such cases, 
however, the relation of the disease 
and accident seem more clear. We 
cannot now enter into a discussion 
of this aspect of the tuberculosis 
problem. 

Sometimes the claim for disability 
due to tuberculosis may not be as- 
serted until long after the accident 
and long after all treatments and 
direct disability have terminated. 
These claims, as a matter of fact, 
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may be asserted years after the ac- 
cident. Such cases should, of course, 
be scanned most carefully and the 
facts weighed to determine whether 
there is in fact any causal relation- 
ship to the original accident, or 
whether the disease development was 
the expected progression of the dis- 
ease unaffected by any question of 
previous trauma. 

The differentiation of what is caus- 
ally related, even though remotely, 
and that which is merely concurrent 
or coincidental proves to be one of 
the most difficult of medical ques- 
tions. Often it is really impossible 
to give a logical and reasoned answer 
to the question. It is easy for a doc- 
tor, when questioned on the witness 
stand, to answer “It might be” or 
“Tt is possible’. Such answers may 
be either purely speculative or abun- 
dantly cautious, or they may evince 
a liberal tendency, that is, liberal at 
the cost of someone else. Such tes- 
timony may seem innocuous to the 
testifier, but we would do well to 
remind ourselves that in most juris- 
dictions there are presumptions in 
the compensation laws that carry 
such negative expressions or poten- 
tialities even to the point of consti- 
tuting proof of the claim — some- 
times the determining fact. This then 
is another of the burdens that in- 
dustry must sustain through insur- 
ance. And under the compensation 
system, with its presumptions and 
liberal constructions, there seems to 
be very little that we can do about it. 

The speaker told of an extreme case 
where a laborer was bitten on a finger 
by a mosquito and a small abscess re- 
sulted. Compensation was awarded on 
the theory that the original abscess in 
some way caused another abscess in 
one lung which became tubercular. (No 
citation.) 

So difficult had become the ques- 
tions of causal relationship of tuber- 
culosis to trauma that an effort was 
made by the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association to solve some 
of them and to assemble factual data 
from which to develop certain definite 
criteria by which these problems 
might be resolved. Accordingly, in 
1934 there was set up a panel of 
some of the most outstanding author- 
ities on tuberculosis through a co- 
operative arrangement between the 
New York State Department of 
Labor and the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion with the approval of labor and 
the employers’ group. After the de- 
velopment of the lay facts in a com- 
pensation claim involving the ques- 
tion of tuberculosis, the case would 
be referred to a committee of three 
members of the panel of specialists. 
The case would be fully worked up, 
with X-rays and pathological tests, 





and the claimant would be personally 
examined by each of the three spe- 
cialists. Upon full consideration of 
all the facts developed, the commit- 
tee would render an opinion on causal 
relation and indicate whether in their 
opinions the tuberculosis was related 
to the accident either by way of ag- 
gravation, activation, acceleration, or 
by lowered resistance. The opinions 
of these experts were rarely ques- 
tioned. For the employer and insur- 
ance group, I can say that they were 
never questioned. If the report indi- 
cated causal relationship, the claim 
was accepted without question. If 
the opinion was against causal rela- 
tionship, one of the doctors, usually 
the chairman of the three examiners, 
was called as a witness to elaborate 
the committee’s findings and to jus- 
tify their opinion. This procedure 
continued for about two years, but 
in the nature of the committee’s or- 
ganization it could not be a perma- 
nent body. It was unfortunate that 
the work could not have gone on, 
for it gave rather general satisfac- 
tion — representatives of insurance 
and also some responsible spokesmen 
for labor having commended _ the 
work. Doubtless, the work of this 
committee suggested the official es- 
tablishment of the committee of spe- 
cialists on silicosis created by the 
New York Legislature in 1936, and 
it possibly also was responsible for 
the recommendation made to the 
1941 Legislature by the Industrial 
Commissioner for the establishment 
by law of a committee of specialists 
on a part-time basis to examine all 
disputed cases involving chest dis- 
eases, either of the heart or lungs. 
eo ee ® 

HUS far in our discussion we 

have referred to tuberculosis as 
a complication of conditions due to 
accidental injury. In recent years, 
however, tuberculosis has become a 
major concern both of industry and 
insurance as a proximate cause of 
disability or death. I referred briefly 
at the outset of this discussion to the 
inclusion in some compensation laws 
of occupational diseases. There has 
been a marked trend toward the in- 
clusion of such diseases under com- 
pensation laws. But as yet, more 
than half of the States have not 
brought diseases within the coverage 
of their compensation laws except as 
they may be complications of acci- 
dental injuries. No consistent pat- 
tern of such coverage exists in those 
States that have adopted the prin- 
ciple of compensating for occupa 
tional disease. Some States have 
adopted the straight schedule method 
of specifically listing the diseases 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Good housekeeping is a prime essential in preventing fires and accidents. Note the clean 
floors and steel receptacles for weste in the above picture of a 
section of the Wright Aeronautical Plant. 


Industry's Responsibility 
in Plant Inspection 


An Address 
-By F. J. EMMONS 
ENGINEER, ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Delivered before the Indiana Fire School, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
June 4, 1941. 


the responsibility for inspection 

and fire prevention work in man- 
ufacturing plants, who will? lire 
insurance companies, it is true, are 
concerned with this vital problem to 
the extent of sending out specially 
trained fire prevention engineers, 
who visit each plant from one to 
four times a year, spending a whole 
day on each inspection. The techni- 
cal training and experience of these 
men help to size up deficiencies in 
fire protection almost at a glance, 
but these inspectors can be on the 
job in any one plant only about four 
days out of 365. Local public fire 
departments, too, frequently send in- 
spectors to spend a day or two each 
year in the plant, and these men are 
also particularly qualified to size up 
existing fire hazards. Nevertheless, 
at best, these outsiders can assist in 
plant inspections only from one to 
two per cent of the time. During the 
remaining ninety-eight per cent, in- 
dustry must accept the responsibility 
for its own fire safety. 


I industry itself does not assume 





Plant men, who are on the job 
every day, must do the actual work 
of fire prevention in industry them- 
selves. When one looks at the down- 
ward trend of losses during the last 
century, one must admit that a grand 
job has been done; but a marked 
rapid rise in fire losses this last year 
indicates that plenty of improved 
routine inspections by plant men who 
are well versed in industrial hazards 
are needed. 

The presence of industrial repre- 
sentatives here at the fire school 
means that work done by such men 
has the backing of plant owners or 
management. They were willing to 
stand the expense, and the only re- 
imbursement possible will be in your 
ability to carry out your work in 
a better manner. Backing of man- 
agement must be retained because, 
although you make suggestions for 
improvements, they are carried out 
only if the management will spend 
the money; and money will not be 
spent unless suggestions are practi- 
cal. You can be practical only by 
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having the combined knowledge of 
plant processes, plus the hazards 
connected thereto, and then be able 
to decide upon practical solutions. 

Notwithstanding all the standards 
of fire prevention work, as evolved 
by experience for over a century, 
the number of fires in industry has 
increased tremendously during the 
past year or so. The upward trend, 
I believe, is common to all organiza- 
tions carrying fire insurance on in- 
dustrial plants. Some plant and in- 
surance executives are content to sit 
back and tell themselves the rise is 
due entirely to the fact that plants 
are now working at top speed, two 
or three shifts daily, which multi- 
plies the possibilities of fires starting, 
inasmuch as men and machinery 
cause most fires. We are not satis- 
fied to believe that nothing can be 
done about it. 

At the beginning of the era when 
industry became actively interested 
in preventing destruction of their 
plants by fire, there were, of course, 
no sprinklers, and the first problem 
overcome was in retarding the rate 
at which fires spread. Fire walls, 
stair and elevator enclosures were 
built, and open beltways extending 
through floors were either enclosed 
or eliminated. Fire pumps, hydrants, 
and hose were next provided. Sprin- 
klers eventually came into use, and 
soon the old hazardous kerosene and 
oil lamps were replaced by open- 
flame gas and finally by electric in- 
candescents. Nowadays, just what 
do we have to worry about in these 
modern, so-called fully protected in- 
dustrial plants ? 

Maintenance of existing equipment 
comes first and foremost, and always 
will. Hazardous processes involving 
key equipment come next. Years ago, 
when a building burned down, the 
cost to rebuild might have been $50,- 
000. Nowadays, a fire or explosion 
in some particular piece of equip- 
ment might give the same amount of 
direct loss, but if in a manufacturing 
process through which all manufac- 
tured products must pass, the loss- 
of-production expense may run well 
into the hundreds of thousands. This 
condition is rapidly becoming worse 
because of the difficulty in obtaining 
replacements or repairs. Imagine 
what it will be in another six months 
or a year when some government 
bureau refuses a priority order for 
replacing an electric generator, trans- 
former, furnace, or some special ma- 
chine tool vitally needed in operat- 
ing the plant. Even though priority 
regulations are not as yet in force 
in all manufacturing lines, promised 
deliveries of equipment in six months 
to a year are now common. 
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In discussing maintenance of ex- 
isting equipment, I will pass over 
the problem of keeping sprinkler 
valves open and the fire protective 
equipment in working order. This is 
always No. | on the list of important 
duties because even though plant in- 
spections fall down and fail to pre- 
vent fires, sprinklers must be on the 
job waiting to extinguish them. 

In fire prevention work, the most 
neglected item on the maintenance 
schedule is electrical equipment. 
From the number of fires started in 
all industry, the widespread use of 
electricity and the neglect of equip- 
ment, stand head and shoulders be- 
yond all others as causes of fire. 
Many times, when this is mentioned, 
listeners question the statement be- 
cause of the numerous newspaper 
accounts of fires that are invariably 
laid to defective wiring or spon- 
taneous ignition. We all know how 
overworked these two causes are 
when investigators cannot ferret out 
a definite cause. 

At a meeting similar to this, one 
man told of an electrician working 
in an attic using a candle for illumi- 
nation. At 11:45 a.m. he had to go 
out to the truck for more material 
or some tools. The candle was left 
burning. He was delayed, and since 
it was noontime, he decided to eat 
lunch. Well, the house burned down, 
and the official records were that 
the fire was caused by defective wir- 
ing. The electrician eventually con- 
fided in a friend what had actually 
happened. 

l.et us see whether or not electri- 
cal equipment actually does start all 
those fires. Here we have listed 
the causes of 2400 fires reported to 
us during the year 1940. The ratio 
of totals has varied but little during 
the past five years or more. 

526 Fires — Electrical — defective wir- 
ing, short circuits, sparks, etc. 

311 Fires — Friction — hot bearings, 
lack of lubricant, or broken part. 
293 Fires — Foreign Substance in Tex- 
tile Stock — usually a _ nail, bale 
buckle, or similar material passing 

through machine. 

210 Fires — Spontaneous Ignition — 
in oily rags or rubbish, and in stored 
products. 

185 Fires — Matches — Smoking — 
careless use of matches and lighted 
cigarette stubs. 

176 Fires — Radiant Heat — hot sur- 
faces such as chimneys, furnaces, 
ovens, etc., too close to woodwork 
or other combustible materials. 

163 Fires Combustion Sparks. 

107 Fires — Cutting and Welding — 
sparks igniting combustible material 
nearby. 

103 Fires Open Flames lighting 
torches, blow torches, burners, gas 
jets, etc., in contact with combustible 
material. 

326 Fires — Eight other causes — re- 
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sulted in damage to the properties 

of our Assured in 1940. 

Out of the 526 electrical fires, let 
us subdivide the total with respect 
to the devices involved to see how 
many “defective wires’ were re- 
ported. When a motor starts a fire, 
it is pretty definitely known and no 
more guesswork is involved in the 
number of motor fires than in any 
other cause. One hundred fifty-six 
motor fires are included. Switches, 
contactors, lights, transformers, fuses, 
etc., are also causes which can be 
definitely tracked down, and there 
were 160 such fires. The total in- 
cluded for wiring is 131. Many of 
these fires involve only wiring where 
fire is started by heating at a loose 
contact or a short due to poor insu- 
lation. It may be wiring on the back 
of a switchboard, in a cable, junction 
box, or in grouped cables having 
combustible insulation. 
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N some instances it is possible to 

trace a fire definitely to worn 
cords, overfused conductors, and sim- 
ilar defects. Knowing how anxious 
human beings are to ascribe a cause 
to every fire, however, let us make 
an allowance for the human equation 
and assume that half the fires at- 
tributed to defective wiring should 
not actually be in this classification. 
This will leave about sixty-five fire 
causes “unknown”. Notwithstanding 
this allowance, the number of fires 
caused by electrical equipment re- 
mains larger than any other on the 
entire list. And what are we all do- 
ing about it? Mighty little. Where 
city electrical codes are enforced, new 
installations are made perfectly safe, 
but with the installation completed 
and accepted, the interest of electri- 
cal inspectors and plant fire protec- 
tion men seems to cease. 


Think of the effort being made to 
control the hazards involved in using 
portable acetylene welding and cut- 
ting torches. These fires are increas- 
ing in number, but the total is only 
103 out of 2400. On that basis, we 
should spend five times the effort 
now spent following up burning jobs 
in inspecting electrical devices. With 
such an effort, the 526 electrical fires 
yearly could be reduced 60 or 75 
per cent. 


It is not necessary to be an electri- 
cal engineer in order to recognize 
many unsafe conditions. One of the 
most common indications of neglect 
is the absence of covers from con- 
duit junction boxes. You know that 
open wiring is quite safe when prop- 
erly installed, which means that each 
conductor is properly fused, well 
separated from adjacent conductors 


and guarded against mechanical in- 
jury. With conduit installations, we 
have cables grouped and twisted to- 
gether. Possibilities of insulation fail- 
ure are far greater, but with protect- 
ing iron conduit and iron junction 
boxes, it is not likely that sparks 
will be thrown out. Missing box 
covers are a hazard because sparks 
can be thrown out, and the closely 
grouped conductors inside are sub- 
ject to mechanical injury. 

Occasionally you can _ observe 
bridged fuses, loose mechanical con- 
nections of flexible conduit to junc- 
tion boxes; severe vibration which 
soon wears out insulation; overheat- 
ing due to some loose connection, 
all of which should be reported and 
eliminated. Look behind  switch- 
boards and note the dirt, grease, oil, 
and lint allowed to accumulate on the 
equipment that is vital to plant pro- 
duction, such as_ breakers, fuses, 
switches, etc. Insulators have glazed 
exterior surfaces which give them 
high dielectric strength. Even though 
covered with dirt, they are capable 
of withstanding normal electrical 
pressures, but unfortunately, in all 
electrical systems we have surge 
voltages at times which may be lik- 
ened to a water hammer in a pipe. 
These high peak surge voltages even- 
tually cause flash-overs on dirty or 
weakened equipment, followed by 
arcing across 220, 440, or 2300 volt 
leads. 

Neither do you have to be an elec- 
trical engineer to observe dirty mo- 
tors, and the excess use of oil in 
bearings which permits oil to run 
into windings with consequent rapid 
deterioration of insulation. Covers of 
magnetic starters for motors should 
be rigidly latched or locked. You can 
note worn drop cords, portable cords, 
lights laying against combustibles, 
open wiring subject to mechanical 
injury, the use of open and sparking 
equipment in the vicinity of flamma- 
ble liquids or dusts. 

Almost half of the electrical fires 
are traceable to improper mainte- 
nance, and you can do your share in 
convincing the electrical foreman 
and management that improvements 
are essential for continuous plant 
operation. 

At one large plant in Chicago hav- 
ing approximately 3000 motors in 
service, there never has been a fire 
reported started by electrical equip- 
ment. The plant is rather old, but 
extremely well maintained, and the 
practices in force show what can be 
done. The man in charge appreciates 
the need of keeping equipment in a 
good safe operating condition and 
never fails to ridicule the practices 
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at other plants which are responsible 
for the large number of break-downs. 
Motors are kept loaded to capacity 
in this plant. If an oiler is suspicious 
of overheating, the condition is re- 
ported and a thermometer applied. 
Little time is wasted in making re- 
placements when larger motors are 
needed and new and larger feeders 
are installed. When a fuse blows, 
only an electrician may replace it. If 
the fuse blows a second time, a work 
order is immediately assigned to cor- 
rect the trouble. A_ bridged fuse, 
when discovered in this plant, means 
that some electrician is going to be 
at least temporarily laid off. Get 
better acquainted with your electri- 
cal staff and see what their practices 
are. Most of them know the defi- 
ciencies in equipment, but they plead 
insufficient help or lack of new parts 
and are always able, in their own 
minds, to excuse poor work. Un- 
safe, sloppy practices followed over 
a period of years are difficult to 
change, and they will be improved 
only if someone gets behind and 
gives a push. That seems to be your 
work with the active assistance of 
the management, if the large number 
of electrical fires are to be cut down. 
There are thousands of switches, 
lights, starters, motors, junction 
boxes in every large plant. No out- 
side inspector could hope to see 
them all, and so the work, as usual, 
falls largely upon the plant men them- 
selves, who, from time to time, can 
make written reports or memos to 
the electrical foreman of unsafe con- 
ditions as observed by a layman. 

Make a check of repair work and 
new jobs to see if these high-priced 
electricians have done a workman- 
like job and actually finished up by 
replacing junction box covers. Where 
practical, observe if fiber insulation 
is provided at conduit ends where 
cable is likely to rub on sharp edges 
due to expansion and contraction 
of the cables. Fiber bushings are 
now the general rule for conduit 
ends. There are so many items that 
can be checked up by other than 
electrical engineers or electricians, 
and now is the time to improve 
practices because money seems to be 
more abundant for plant maintenance 
than it has been for several years. 

So much for the responsibility of 
industry in making plant inspections 
of electrical installations. 
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ee processes are now next in 

importance because of the de- 
mand for continuous plant produc- 
tion. Every plant seems to have a 
bottleneck, such as a_ heat-treating 
process, a special furnace, oven or 
finishing process. Some of these 
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large special atmosphere heat-treat- 
ing furnaces require chemical en- 
gineers to operate them, but the oper- 
ators do not always appreciate the 
explosion hazards. It is not difficult 
to find out which furnaces operate 
with gas atmospheres that are flam- 
mable. Generally you can see the 
gas burning around gas outlets or 
see the gas ignite when doors are 
opened. There is only one way to 
consider such furnaces, and that is 
as gas holders inside of which fires 
are maintained. They are safe only 
so long as air or oxygen is excluded. 
Admission of air soon creates an ex- 
plosive fuel unless ignition takes 
place immediately and oxygen is then 
consumed as fast as it is admitted. 
Gas holders have proved to be pretty 
good insurance risks, principally be- 
cause of good maintenance and ex- 
pert attendance. When filled with 
gas, explosions are improbable. Ac- 
cidents occur when they are taken 
out of service, air replaces gas, but 
still some gas remains, and the gas- 
air mixture somehow becomes ig- 
nited. With special atmosphere fur- 
naces, the cycle of changing air with 
gas and gas with air may be neces- 
sary every day, once a week or once 
a month. None of us would coun- 
tenance the installation of a gas 
holder inside an important manufac- 
turing building, and yet we have 
something more hazardous that has 
become essential to industry and 
which is being generally accepted. 
What can be done in the way of 
safeguards? Two methods are be- 
ing employed, one of which depends 
entirely upon the attendant, and the 
other depends upon automatic de- 
vices. Both have merit. Explosions 
are possible in the furnace either 
from fuel gas or from the flammable 
gas used as a protective atmosphere. 
Prior to lighting burners we must 
make certain that neither of the gases 
is present in an unburned state in 
some pocket or unventilated section. 
On small furnaces, possibly only a 
few open bricks at the top section 
will suffice, but in larger ones, it 
may be necessary to employ a forced 
draft fan to purge the entire unit 
completely. After purging a furnace 
and prior to lighting, it is important 
to know that every burner cock is 
tightly closed. Many explosions have 
developed as a result of one defec- 
tive or partly open burner cock at 
the end of the furnace remote from 
where the attendant starts to light. 
Mechanical means can be readily 
arranged for testing the tightness of 
burner valves. After burners have 
raised the furnace temperature to 
at least 1300° F., it is safe to admit 
the flammable protective, atmosphere 
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gas because it ignites upon striking 
a hot surface, and all oxygen in the 
furnace will be used up. When all 
oxygen is gone, the atmosphere gas 
no longer burns, and it then com- 
pletely fills the furnace in an un- 
burned state. As long as the fur- 
nace is hot and gas is continuously 
admitted, the unit is as “safe” as a 
gas holder. Many furnaces have 
cooling sections filled with gas, and 
it is these which blow up most fre- 
quently. If a door is opened at the 
discharge end of a cooling chamber, 
cold air containing oxygen rushes in 
along the furnace floor to replace 
light warm gases. Ignition does not 
take place immediately unless a spe- 
cial burner is provided for the pur- 
pose. Delayed ignition is extremely 
dangerous because the gas and air 
mix to form an explosive fuel. Cer- 
tain other failures may also take 
place to accidentally admit air into 
cooling chambers, all of which may 
be avoided by careful operation, plus 
the use of safeguarding devices. 
The foregoing is only one example 
of hazardous equipment that may be 
a vital part of an industrial process. 
Our national defense program does 
emphasize the importance of under- 
standing and safeguarding such key 
equipment so that the flow of finished 
manufactured goods will continue 
without unnecessary interruptions. 


“1752 Club’ of Michigan 
Holds Regional Clinic 


LOCAL INSURANCE AGENTS, REPRE- 
SENTING MUTUAL FIRE AND CASU- 
alty companies from Grand Rapids 
and nearby towns were guests of the 
“1752 Club” of Michigan at a dinner 
in the English Room of the Rowe 
Hotel in, Grand Rapids, on June 19. 
This was one of a series of “clinics” 
being held throughout the state for 
the benefit of mutual agents that they 
may better serve their clients. 

The clinic was in charge of J. M. 
Allen, Guarantee Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, Ohio 
and discussions were led by the fol- 
lowing field men: Merle Waugeman, 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. 
Co., Joseph Brady, Citizens Mutual 
Auto, and Clarence Tess, Manitowoc 
& American Mutuals. 

The regional clinics are to be dis- 
continued during July and August 
but will be renewed in the early Fall. 
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Tuberculosis in Industry 


(Continued from page 18) 


which are compensable, while others 
have adopted the all-inclusive or 
blanket coverage. Some States have 
brought about such coverage by a 
general definition. The attempt has 
been made by definition to limit the 
application of the law to such dis- 
eases as are traceable directly to a 
risk of the trade or occupation in- 
herent in the nature of the occupa- 
tion itself. But in writing the defini- 
tion there has been encountered vast 
difficulty. 

Medical men have long recognized 
the difficulty of defining the single 
term “disease”, but that difficulty is 
vastly increased when to the term 
“disease” we add the adjective “‘oc- 
cupational”. These two words are 
of essentially different connotation, 

one is medical, while the other is 
a non-medical term, descriptive of 
conditions that are in no way medi- 
cal. When the terms are joined, they 
may seem to present a clear picture 
but, when analyzed, they present 
many legal deficiencies. ‘They cer- 
tainly do not spell out any clear de- 
lineation of the employer’s liability 
tu his employes and have been a 
prolific source of litigation. 

There would seem to be two defi- 
nite schools of thought behind oc- 
cupational disease legislation and ad- 
ininistration, one that the disease to 
he occupational must arise out of the 
nature of the employment — some- 
thing that is characteristic of the 
employment and not a hazard to 
which the general public are equally 
exposed — while the other seems to 
hold that any disease contracted by 
a worker that arises out of the em- 
ployment or out of an incident of 
the employment, not necessarily char- 
acteristic of it, is an occupational 
disease. This latter theory, of course, 
borders closely upon general health 
insurance of the workers as a charge 
upon industry. We are, however, lim- 
ited in our discussion of occupa- 
tional diseases to tuberculosis. 

Lecause of the different ways of 
covering diseases under compensa- 
tion laws in different States or juris- 
dictions, we find inconsistent deci- 
sions of the Courts on the subject of 
tuberculosis. For instance, in Illhi- 
nois, the law defines an occupational 
disease to be one “arising out of and 
in the course of the employment”, 
but excepts from the law “ordinary 
diseases of life to which the general 
public is exposed outside of the em- 
ployment”. The law provision has 
inany other qualifications and limita- 
tions that do not need to enter into 
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this discussion. But as a definition, 
the law falls short of what seems to 
me to be essential, partly because in 
attempting to define, or delimit, the 
law employs an undefined or unde- 
finable term, viz., “ordinary diseases 
of life’’. 

Ever since the enactment of the 
Illinois law in 1936, people have 
been asking what is meant by the 
use of the term “ordinary diseases 
of life’. Does the term include tu- 
berculosis? No one could rightly an- 
swer. Certainly it cannot be gainsaid 
that tuberculosis is an ordinary dis- 
ease of life. None, perhaps, more so. 
Did that fact exclude tuberculosis 
from the coverage of the compensa- 
tion law of that State, and also from 
the law of Indiana, which has adopted 
an identical definition? It has taken 
a number of years to get that defini- 
tion finally interpreted by the Courts. 

An illustration cited at this point was 
a case involving tuberculosis recurring 
after an employe had tested reirigera- 
tors and alternately worked in a cold 
and hot room; also had inhaled sulphur 
dioxide fumes. The Illinois Supreme 
Court said in effect that tuberculosis 
does not come within the provisions of 
the occupational disease law. (Stewart 
Warner Corp. vs. Industrial Commis- 
sion, Oct. 1940.) 


HE question of tuberculosis as 

an occupational disease under the 
United States Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
has received much attention within 
recent years. The definition in that 
Act is very broad. The only refer- 
ence to the subject in the law is in 
the definition of the term “injury” 
which is defined to mean “accidental 
injury or death arising out of and 
in the course of employment, and 
such occupational disease or infec- 
tion as arises naturally out of such 
employment or as naturally or un- 
avoidably results from such acci- 
dental injury, * * *”, 

An interesting circumstance men- 
tioned had to do with how four judges 
each by a different line of reasoning 
affirmed an award to a worker who 
claimed a latent case of tuberculosis 
had been made active by exposure to 
grain dust. (Grain Handling Co., Inc., 
vs. McManigal & Sweeney, 102 Fed. 
2nd 464.) A case arising under similar 
circumstances resulted in the rejection 
of the claim in Rupp vs. Grain Han- 
dling Co., Inc., decided by the U. S. 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion, April 11, 1941. 

While the finding in this latter case 
is confined to the facts in the case 
itself, nevertheless it indicates that 
the Deputy Commissioner is attempt- 
ing really to evaluate the facts and 
exercise discriminating care in pass- 
ing upon the facts in this very con- 
troversial field. The case illustrates 


the care with which such controver- 
sial cases must be prepared and pre- 
sented, how thoroughly all avenues 
of approach from the medical stand- 
paint must be explored, and suggests 
that the expense of such litigation 
may be very burdensome. 


A New York case was cited to illus- 
trate the difficulties encountered and 
the radically different points of view 
taken by the courts in such instances. 
The question was whether tuberculosis 
was characteristic of and peculiar to 
a butcher’s employment in a retail meat 
shop where a refrigerator had to be 
entered frequently. The claim was re 
jected by the Industrial Board; later 
considered by several judges and passed 
back to the Board who reaffirmed its 
former decision. Since the order of the 
Appellate Division was not appealable, 
there was no actual record of the 
formal attitude of the court. (Bishop 
vs. Comer and Pollock, 251 N. Y. App. 
Div. 492.) Later there was a decision 
in the same state in which the Court 
of Appeals said that to be deemed occu- 
pational the disease must arise “from 
the nature of the employment”. (Gold- 
berg vs. Marcy Corp., 276 N. Y. 313. 

Mr. Sayer then told of the uncertainty 
as to the state of the law in New York 
which was further confused by another 
case. (Miller vs. City of N. Y., 282 N. 
Y. 707.) This had to do with the in- 
stance of a nurse in a city hospital who 
developed tuberculosis and became dis- 
abled. The Court of Appeals held that 
failure of proof that the nurse was ex- 
posed to the hazard of tuberculosis in 
her employment would not permit of 
a finding that the tuberculosis was an 
occupational disease. But the general 
rule in New York seems to be estab- 
lished that if a nurse or orderly, or even 
a physician in a hospital or sanitarium, 
where tuberculosis cases are cared for, 
develops tuberculosis the disease will 
be regarded as occupational and, there- 
fore, be held compensable. (See Vanore 
vs. Mary Immaculate Hospital, 22 N. 
Y. Supp. 2nd, 350.) 

In Wisconsin tuberculosis con- 
tracted by a nurse is compensable. 
See (Milwaukee County vs. Strath- 
man, Sup. Ct. 1937, 272 N. W. 46). 
** * Also (Trustees of Middle River 
Sanitarium vs. Industrial Commis- 
sion, 272 N. W. 483). 

Many claims have been presented 
for tuberculosis as an injury or ac- 
cident rather than as an occupational 
disease, with wide divergencies in the 
decisions. Apparently cases in the 
same jurisdiction will be determined 
in opposite ways by reason of some 
very slight difference of fact. Some 
of the points of differentiation are 
difficult to follow. I requently we 
find in different jurisdictions that 
directly opposed views may prevail. 
Two cases will illustrate this point. 

California, said the speaker, turned 
down a claim of a stenographer who 
alleged she had contacted tuberculosis 
from a co-employe who had coughed in 
her face. (Carlus vs. Montgomery Ward, 
3 Calif. Comp. Cases, 135.) North Caro- 
lina came to a different conclusion in 
McRae vs. Unemployment Comp. 
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Comm., N. C. Supt. Court, 9 S. E. 2nd, 
545. In New York a truck washer was 
given compensation, not because tu- 
berculosis was characteristic of his oc- 
cupation, but because his employer did 
not give him a healthful place to work. 
(Moore vs. Colonial Sand & Stone 
Corp., 24 N. Y. Supp. 2nd, 751.) 

The Connecticut definition of oc- 
cupational disease differs from that 
of other States. The law provides 
compensation for diseases arising out 
of the employment and peculiar to 
it and due to hazards in excess of 
those to which employes generally 
are exposed. The leading case on 
that point in Connecticut is that 
of (Madeo vs. Dibner, 185 Atl. 
66). * ** 
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N interesting development in 

New York has come about as 
a consequence of the law limiting 
benefits for silicosis or other dust 
diseases. So long as there is dis- 
parity between full benefits under the 
law and limited benefits for dust dis- 
ease, there is the incentive to make 
the attempt to show that the dis- 
abling disease is due to conditions 
other than dust. Thus we find a 
moulder employed in a foundry be- 
came disabled because of tubercu- 
losis. His claim was not made under 
the provisions of the law applicable 
to dust diseases, but rather that the 
tuberculosis which pre-existed was 
aggravated by smoke and fumes, al- 
though dust was present. An award 
of compensation was made at full 
benefits under the all-inclusive occu- 
pational disease provision rather than 
under the limited provisions for sili- 
cosis and other dust diseases. This 
view was sustained by the Appellate 
Division, 1940. (Huffman vs. Cast 
Traffic Signal Corp., 258 App. Div. 
1013.) 

In two or three other cases during 
the past year, where the worker was 
disabled by tuberculosis superim- 
posed on silicosis, awards were made 
by the referee at full rates on the 
theory that the tuberculosis was the 
cause of disability and not the sili- 
cosis. Upon review by the Indus- 
trial Board, however, the awards 
were modified to the maximum 
amounts allowable for silicosis. The 
Board found that if the tuberculosis 
was causally related to the employ- 
ment, it was solely because of the 
dust, whether the dust was siliceous 
or not, and consequently the awards 
should have been made under the 
special provisions relating to dust. 

The problem of industrial tuber- 
culosis has been much discussed in 
recent years as a consequence of the 
legal status of silicosis and asbes- 
tosis under the common law and un- 
der workmen’s compensation laws. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper 
to discuss that problem. The dis- 
cussions on that subject in past years 
here at Saranac have added much to 
our knowledge of that phase of the 
subject. Yet any discussion of the 
problem of tuberculosis from the in- 
dustrial and insurance viewpoint 
would be incomplete did it altogether 
ignore the issue. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to discuss the very 
controversial question of cause and 
effect in the relation of silicosis or 
other dust disease to tuberculosis. 
Whether there is a causal relationship 
between them or a mere coincident- 
alness is relatively unimportant in 
considering the liability that is im- 
posed on industry and assumed by 
insurance under its policies. The 
plain fact is that tuberculosis in the 
dusty trades has become a fixed lia- 
bility, and it is rather for us to con- 
sider whether we must recognize it 
as a common law liability or under 
compensation. Individual cases will 
always present difficult questions of 
fact upon which medical men will 
differ. But we cannot emphasize only 
the controversial case, nor should 
we fail to make our contracts with- 
out taking account of the liability 
for tuberculosis in the dusty indus- 
tries. Nor can we afford to under 
emphasize the importance of preven- 
tive methods and our responsibility 
to the industries we serve to study 
continuously the problems presented 
by this devastating disease. The en- 
gineers must ever study improved 
methods of dust control. The doc- 
tors must be alert to the detection of 
early signs of ‘infection in individu- 
als and the prompt removal from con- 
tact with their fellow workers of the 
tubercular. 

And this brings me to the thought 
which I venture to offer that the time 
has come when the problem of tu- 
berculosis in industry, and of liabil- 
ity therefor, should be considered as 
a whole and not in the piecemeal, 
haphazard way that it now is han- 
dled. From the foregoing citation of 
cases (and these could be multiplied 
many times over) it is evident that 
the problem, which is essentially the 
same everywhere, is viewed very dif- 
ferently in different jurisdictions. 

The fact that we find the Courts 
almost apologetic in their opinions in 
deciding cases, either in justifying the 
disallowance of what seems to them 
a meritorious case, when the law 
leaves them no alternative, or find- 
ing justifiable reasons for allowing 
awards in cases that seem to have 
merit, but where the plain intent of 
the law does not seem to support 
such action, suggests an unsatisfac- 
tory state of the law. Moreover, the 
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trend of the present day toward 
charging industry with liability for 
all sorts of happenings to workers 
undoubtedly results in the adminis- 
trative officers of the law substitut- 
ing their own views for the policies 
enunciated in the law, and of stretch- 
ing the facts to justify liberal action 
on their part. 

Would it not then be wiser for 
industry and insurance to recognize 
that they will ultimately be faced with 
the necessity of treating many cases 
of tuberculosis as the responsibility 
of industry? Certainly the right way 
and the intelligent way to deal with 
tuberculosis is not to sweep it in un- 
der the law by broad strokes in the 
guise of an “injury” or as an un 
specified “occupational disease”. This 
would lead to unevenness of treat- 
ment. It lends itself too much to 
the liberality of administrative offi- 
cials or to their cleverness in “mak- 
ing a record” that will sustain legally 
the imposition of a liability on indus- 
try for any sort of a case. 

Do we need any further proof that 
tuberculosis among workers in sani- 
toria is a direct hazard of the em- 
ployment? We have seen that it is 
so held in some States. The disease 
may be equally a characteristic haz 
ard of other employments. (Under 
the safe place of work rule, the 
Courts are in all sorts of cases im- 
posing liability for a tort on the em 
ployer where the compensation law 
does not cover the occupational dis 
ease liability. Such liability often 
amounts to a heavy penalty; it is 
very unsatisfactory ; it imposes a very 
uneven burden. The allowance of 
such claim depends in large measure 
upon the skill with which the cases 
are prepared and presented, and 
much depends upon the viewpoint of 
the medical witnesses who present 
the facts and opinions to the consid 
eration of a jury. In this state of 
things large judgments are sometimes 
obtained, and again in other cases, 
some of them intrinsically more 
worthy, no recovery at all is had. 
This does not breed respect for law, 
nor does it distribute industry's 
moneys in a manner that does the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
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N this situation, I venture to sug- 
I gest (the suggestion being my 
own individually and not that of any 
group of individuals or insurance or- 
ganizations) that tuberculosis should 
be treated directly as an occupational 
disease under the law, not by broad 
general terms, but very specific pro 
vision being made. This could be 
very easily accomplished in schedule 
laws by simply adding an item to the 
schedule, and by adequately describ- 
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ing the process of work or the con- 
ditions under which the disease may 
be compensated. In the case of non- 
schedule occupational disease cover- 
age, separate provision should be 
made by specifically naming the dis- 
ease and the conditions under which 
it could be allowed. In all this we 
must recognize the universality of the 
disease; not every case of tubercu- 
losis happening to a worker should 
be compensated; none should be 
without a just basis of liability of 
the employment. Nor should mere 
fanciful aggravations and activations 
of a pre-existent lesion be permitted 
to impose a liability upon the em- 
ployer. Sympathetic considerations 
and social need should not be per- 
mitted to take the place of facts es- 
tablishing fairly a liability upon the 
employer. 

It seems to me that we must meet 
squarely the issue whether we want 
tuberculosis to be a basis for dam- 
ages under the civil law predicated 
upon the employer’s fault, or whether 
we want to accept the disease frankly 
under compensation laws, without re- 
gard to fault as a cause. May we 
not look back upon our experience 
in compensation administration and 
recognize the greater fairness of that 
system over the common law system ? 
And. may we not reason that the 
compensation method of treating tu- 
berculosis liability may prove far 
more satisfactory than the action for 
damages ? 

I wish to add that it is my firm 
belief that any statutory provisions 
for bringing tuberculosis under com- 
pensation must be implemented by 
provisions for the determination of 
the medical issues involved in ciaims 
by boards of expert medical exam- 
iners. So involved are some of the 
questions that arise that determina- 
tions made by laymen, be they ever 
so sincere, are certain to lead to 
strange results in some cases. I be- 
lieve the way has already been indi- 
cated by the provision in the New 
York law for an official committee 
of recognized experts on_ silicosis. 
Such men can be secured on a part- 
time basis, or even on a case-fee 
basis, where the volume of cases does 
not warrant full time. It is high time 
that we approach the determination 
of compensation liabilities in the most 
intelligent method that can be de- 
vised; a method that will be abso- 
lutely fair to the worker or his de- 
pendents, and at the same time just 
to the employer. 


Of course, in working out any 
such program for dealing with tuber- 
culosis under compensation laws, we 
would be met at once with a great 
burden of already existing impair- 
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ments. This burden could not be 
met by industry all at once. One of 
the manifest injustices of the present 
situation is that an old, long standing 
tuberculosis, for which the present 
employer may be in no way respon- 
sible, becomes his liability by reason 
of some exposure or some event that 
is translated into terms of an accident 
whereby the old tuberculosis is ac- 
tivated, is speeded up, and becomes 
disabling. Or perhaps the exposure 
or the accident merely serves as a 
means of revealing the presence of 
a hitherto unsuspected lung infection. 

Should these exposures or for- 
tuitous events result in placing on the 
employer the entire compensation 
burden? At best perhaps he had but 
a very small part in it. From an in- 
dustrial standpoint, and certainly 
from an insurance point of view, such 
cases cannot be transferred immedi- 
ately into the full liability of the em- 
ployer. A fair view of the problem, 
recognizing that a rectification of a 
situation that has always existed can- 
not be brought about overnight, 
would seem to dictate some sort of a 
gradual approach to the liability, such 
as was done in New York and some 
other States in the silicosis problem. 
Failure to do so would inevitably 
lead to chaos and unemployment. It 
is fair to assume that the back log 
of so-called “accrued liabilities” for 
tuberculosis is greater than was the 
case when silicosis was brought un- 
der the law. 

In any such solution of the prob- 
lem of tuberculosis in industry, many 
details will have to be worked out. 
We should, and must, change many 
of the views that have heretofore 
been held respecting physical exam- 
inations. The importance of X-ray 
examinations at beginning of employ- 
ment, and certainly immediately upon 
the slightest suspicion of any chest 
conditions or any injury involving 
the chest, cannot be overestimated. 
Selection of employment and removal 
of infected workers from contact with 
their fellows is vital. Every condi- 
tion of employment must he studied 
by the engineers under the advice 
and with the cooperation of com- 
petent medical advisers. Industrial 
hygiene must be made very real in 
many industries where it is not now 
sufficiently recognized. States that 
have not yet made industrial hygiene 
an integral part of their administra 
tive machinery must be persuaded of 
the importance of that activity. The 
medical profession must accept the 
program as a sane and reasonable ap- 
proach. They will recognize that in- 
dustry cannot carry the load if it is 
to be charged with liabilities that do 
not rightly belong to it, and that mere 


speculation and conjecture must not 
be indulged. 

I have tried herein to outline the 
picture of tuberculosis as the burden 
of industry and of insurance. While 
speaking of obligations of those 
groups, I feel that the suggestions | 
have made will be found entirely in 
the interest of the workers. They 
should, it seems to me, be accepted 
by the responsible leadership of labor. 
The problem is one that calls for 
thought, — careful heart-searching 
thought. It calls for cooperation of 
all parties in industry. It calls for 
the best thought of the medical pro- 
fession, the best skill of the engineer- 
ing profession, the help of public au- 
thorities and legislators. I am very 
mindful of the imperfections of these 
suggestions, but I know of no situa- 
tion that is now so full of difficulty 
and of involved detail as is the situa- 
tion of industry with regard to the 
problem of tuberculosis. In the hope 
of making some contribution towards 
its solution, these suggestions are 
submitted. 





Prompt Payment 

WITHIN TWO WEEKS AFTER A CON- 
FLAGRATION DEVASTATED THE RESORT 
town of Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
this spring, member companies of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England had settled claims 
totaling more than $300,000 Ray- 
mond C. Baker, executive vice presi- 
dent, announced. 

All claims were settled promptly, 
Baker said, 95 per cent of the insur- 
eds receiving their checks twenty- 
four hours after receipt of proof of 
loss. The Association opened an of- 
fice in Marshfield two days after the 
fire to expedite settlements, thus en- 
abling member companies to pay the 
claims so rapidly. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-three 
member companies of the Associa- 
tion carried policies in varying 
amounts on the property destroyed 
in Marshfield, according to the As 
sociation’s report. The amount cov- 
ered by these twenty-one companies 
totaled $283,950 on buildings, $37,- 
200 on contents, a total of $321,150. 
To date, they have paid $316,357 
only $5,000 less than the total cov: 
erage on the buildings destroyed. 
However, it is estimated that the 
sound value of the losses totalled $432,- 
452, indicating that property owners 
were under-insured by $115,000. 

Scores of policyholders upon re- 
ceiving their checks immediately 
started to rebuild their cottages. A 
total of 529 buildings, including 
homes, mercantile establishments, 


sheds, stables and garages, were de- 
stroyed, according to estimates. 




















Second Fire Insurance 
Institute Announced 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS JUST BEEN 
MADE BY AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLI- 
ance of an Institute of Fire Insurance 
to be held at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, September 8-10, 1941. 

This is the second such Institute 
sponsored by the American Mutual 
Alliance, the first having been held 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in early 
October of last year. It will be a 
strictly educational undertaking open 
to all agents and sales representatives 
interested in a lecture course on fire 
insurance subjects. The Institute, to 
be held at Hotel Charlotte, will be 
under the directorship of J. M, Eaton, 
\ssistant General Manager, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, with Ambrose 
B. Kelly of the same organization 
acting as Chairman of all discussion 
periods. 

\n imposing faculty of nationally 
known insurance educators has been 
assembled for the Institute and will 
include Ralph H. Blanchard, Ph.D., 
Professor of Insurance, Columbia 
University; James M. Keech, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, Duke University ; 
Clarence A. Kulp, Ph.D., Professor 
of Insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania; Frederick A. Rus- 
sell, Ph.D., Professor of Business 
Organization and Management, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and others. Pro- 
fessor Blanchard will lecture upon 
“The Fire Insurance Contract” ; Pro- 
fessor Kulp will lecture upon “The 
\utomobile Liability Coverages” ; 
Professor Keech upon “Tire Insur- 
ance Rates” and Professor Russell 
upon “The Fundamentals of Sales- 
manship”. Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance will be discussed under the lead- 
ership of Frank L. Erion of Chicago, 
while James C. ©’Connor, Editor, 
Fire, Casualty and Surety Bulletins 
of Chicago will lecture on “The Form 
Attached to the Policy”. John S. 
Hamilton, Jr., of New York will lec- 
ture on “The Automobile Property 
Coverages”, while “Agency Organi- 
zation and Management” will be han- 
dled by W. Emmert Swigart, Presi- 
dent, Swigart Associates, Inc., of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

The three-day lecture course has 
been divided into 45-minute lecture 
periods, each followed by a discussion 
period of equal length. Sessions will 
commence at 9:00 o’clock each morn- 
ing and continue with two short 
recess periods until 4:55 in the after- 
noon, The program is without rec- 
reational or social periods and is 
announced as a strictly serious educa- 
tional undertaking. Attendance will 
be limited to 300 students and seat- 


ings are being allotted in the order of 
their receipt by the Director. An in- 
novation in courses of this character 
is provided by a “Refresher Period” 
immediately preceding the written 
examination to be given on the after- 
noon of the final day of the Institute. 
The Refresher Period will be devoted 
to the discussion of questions re- 
lated to lecture subjects and is de- 
signed to permit students to refresh 
their memories in anticipation of the 
examination to follow. 

The first Institute, under the direc- 
tion of American Mutual Alliance at 
Pittsburgh in 1940, proved so suc- 
cessful that there followed an insist- 
ent demand for additional courses 
upon a regional basis, and the one 
planned for Charlotte has been so 
located to give agents in Southeastern 
territory an opportunity to  partici- 
pate in it. Although just announced, 
the enrollment list is being filled rap- 
idly, and it is anticipated that the 
applications will far exceed the num- 
ber which may be accommodated. 
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New Life Business Up 8.8 % 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1941 SHOWED AN IN- 
crease of 2.3% in comparison with 
the corresponding period of last year 
according to a report recently sub- 
mitted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
total for June was 8.8% greater than 
for June of 1940. 

All classes contributed to the June 
increase, the report shows. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $449,- 
534,000 against $419,750,000 an in- 
crease of 7.1%. Industrial insurance 
was $135,633,000 against $128,231,- 
QOO an increase of 5.8%. Group in- 
surance was $04,450,000 against 
$48,946,000 an increase of 31.7%. 
For the month the total was $649,- 
617,000 against $596,927,000 an in- 
crease of 8.8%. 
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June Fire Losses Up 28% 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JUNE TOTALED $24,943,000 

an increase of $5,337,000 or 28 
per cent over the figure reported for 
the same month last year — accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
National Board of lire Underwrit- 
ers. June losses, however, were 
$694,000 or 3 per cent below the 
total reported for the preceding 
month. 

For the first six months of 1941 
fire losses show a decline of $6,116,- 
480 or 3.6 per cent lower than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Losses for each month of 1939 and 
1940 and for the first six months of 
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1941 are shown in the following 
table: 
Jan. $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 


Feb. 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. 27,061,522 = 26,657,190 29,330,000 
May =. 27,031,700 ~—.23,446,590 ~=—- 25,637,000 
June 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 





Total 6 
mos. $165,884,926 $170,069,480 $163,953,000 


July 22,468,304 20,322,800 ........ 
Aug.” 22800500 20722100 ....005. 
Sept, 22,837,250 ZIISEOOO ow .osess 
Oct. 24300500 22001140 ........ 
Nov. 27,248,160 23,449,000 ........ 
Dec. 27,059,200 28,617,000 ......... 





Total 12 
mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 
* * e 


Idaho County Mutuals 
In Annual Meeting 


THE IDAHO STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
panies held their annual convention at 
Payette Lake near McCall, Idaho on 
July 12. 

Close to a hundred per cent of the 
members attended the meeting which 
developed some very interesting dis- 
cussions among which was a proposal 
to form a county mutual reinsurance 
group under an enabling statute re- 
cently passed. 

General reports from various sec- 
retaries, a talk on “Inspections” and a 
speaker from the American Mutual 
Alliance completed the program. A 
feature of the roll call was the attend- 
ing statement of loss ratio by a repre- 
sentative of each company answering 
“present.”” These figures ran consist- 
ently low. 

The meeting was run smoothly and 
strictly on schedule under the able 
chairmanship of W. L. Shattuck, presi- 
dent of the organization. He was se- 
lected to succeed himself, as was W. E. 
Babcock, secretary-treasurer. 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 3) 

It is encouraging that the Com- 
missioners’ Association leaders are 
leaning in the direction of actually 
looking in on the needs of the rank 
and file of policyholders, who, in the 
nature of things, can have no cham- 
pions, no pressure groups, no means 
of remedying injustices ; or they 
would not have if it were not for the 
Commissioners who here and there 
at intervals take an inventory of their 
duty to the public, and through re- 
gional conference groups or their na- 
tional organization start inquiries for 
the benefit of insurance as a whole. 
The suggestions made at the Detroit 
convention may be significant as 
pointing the way toward doing some- 
thing of this sort presently, even if 
some of them were not so intended. 
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Defense and Traffic 


(Continued from page 14) 

Highway trucking was not to be 
halted, however, and there was also 
a universal demand for highway ex- 
tensions for passenger car travel be- 
tween cities and resort areas. Irom 
every town and rural community 
came the cry to state officials and 
politicians to “get us out of the 
mud”. The boom era in highway 
construction began and it is under- 
standable that in numerous states a 
considerable percentage of the high- 
way construction was not well plan- 
ned. Many examples exist today of 
over-built and wasteiul “political 
highways’; and there is also a vast 
muleage ot neglected essential high- 
ways. ln many states, the hnancing 
of needed highway construction and 
maintenance has become a headache. 
In some ot these states the really es- 
senuial and most heavily used high- 
ways are al present deteriorating or 
bemg broken up at a more rapid rate 
than they are being repaired or re- 
built, 

Hiowever, some important con- 
structive torces tor highway umprove- 
ment have been at work during 
recent years. Lhis has imcluded the 
gradual working out, under the pres- 
ent jeadersiup of the Public Koads 
Aumuustration of the U. 5. bederal 
\works Agency, of a so-called “‘mas- 
ter plan ot highway development” 
lor the nation as a whole. In this 
program all states have cooperated. 
ihe first step in each state has been 
a state-wide highway planning sur- 
vey. Thereby has been developed for 
the tirst time, or is being developed, 
a complete set of uniform state and 
county road-survey maps. 

Nearly all the states have com- 
pleted such surveys. They have been 
surprisingly detailed. in general, 
they accurately spot all points in 
every mile of highway which might 
slow traffic or represent an accident 
hazard, based on the present and ex- 
pected future traffic ot the highway. 
Lhis includes accurate traffic counts 
and sample weighing of many vehicle 
loads. It also records the surface 
condition of all highways, from which 
can be charted the rate of deteriora- 
tion and the probable future surface 
lite of the roadways; whether they 
are suitable in their engineering fea- 
tures for the traffic they must carry 
also can be determined. A number 
of states have published booklets 
these surveys to inform 
the citizens of the present and pro- 
spective future highway construction 
needs of the state. 


based on 
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The practical value of these state 
highway surveys was proved when, 
in June of last year, President Koose- 
velt requested from Federal Works 
Administrator John M. Carmody, 
“a survey of our highway facilities 
from the viewpoint of national de- 
fense”’. 

A report on this survey, made in 
cooperation with the Council on Na- 
tional Defense, the U. S. War and 
U. S. Navy Departments, and the 
Public Roads Administration, was 
made public early this year. It listed 
a total of 74,600 miles of “strategic 
highways”, for the improvement of 
which Carmody asked an appropria- 
tion of $287,000,000, which would 
be supplemented by other Federal, 
State, and matched Tl ederal-State 
funds. Of the amount asked, an es- 
timated 150 millions would be used 
for access roads to military reserva- 
tions and defense industrial sites; 
100 millions for improvements to 
the strategic network; 25 millions 
for military tactical roads ; and twelve 
millions for advance planning for the 
strategic network. 

e ee ® 

N’ his detailed report on the ex- 

act needs, Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, U. S. Commissioner of Public 
Roads, stated that “in its main lines 
at least, the strategic network is 
heavily used by civil traffic’, and 
that “purely military traffic imposes 
few if any highway requirements su- 
perior to those required for the ade- 
quate accommodation of civil traffic’. 

There would be need, McDonald 
reported, for the improvement of 
2,830 miles of access roads to serve 
the 192 military or defense reserva- 
tions then designated. In _ general, 
the chief required road improve- 
ments would be resurfacing for heav- 
ier traffic, widening of some two- 
lane roads to multiple-lane, and new 
bridges. Bridges were the most seri- 
ous deficiency, since 2,436 bridges 
among 16,692 on the rural roads 
must be strengthened or enlarged. 
The most common defects to safe 
operating were found to be excessive 
curvature and short sight distance, 
some steep grades, and a_ general 
lack of shoulders of sufficient width 
to accommodate standing vehicles. 
The “strategic roadway” includes 
connecting units of highway between 
key points, usually cities, and two or 
three supplementary detour  road- 
ways between these same key points. 

The new interest in our national 
highway system also has stimulated 
new interest in connecting systems 
of international highways. That is, 
highway extensions northward 
through Canada to a tip-top point in 
Alaska; and extensions southward 





through Mexico and Central America 
to a toe-end point in South America. 

The possible national or interna- 
tional military value of such new 
highways is regarded as debatable. 
3ut there is no doubt that particular 
sections of such completed highways 
would have immediate local commer- 
cial value in territorial development 
and the transportation and exchange 
of goods. Through the encourage- 
ment of more back-and-forth tour- 
ing travel, such highways doubtless 
would have great value in the further 
stimulation of international under- 
standing and goodwill within the 
Americas. 

“National defense” is always em- 
phasized in talk about any proposed 
new highway to Alaska. This is be- 
cause Alaska is approachable today 
only by water and air. Hence it is 
conceivable that Alaska might be in- 
vaded by way of Siberia; and with- 
out heavy ice-breakers the United 
States navy would be powerless to 
prevent such an attack. The Army 
has already moved 6,000 men into 
Alaska and established air bases. 


The most talked-about highway 
route to Alaska would traverse a 
distance of about 1600 miles along 
the west coast from Prince George, 
Sritish Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, which is the site of a huge 
Army base. The estimated cost 
would be 25 million dollars, the 
financing presumably by the United 
States. It is proposed that there be 
established a parkway, three or four 
miles wide, to be maintained as a 
permanent game preserve. The con- 
struction costs possibly might be met 
by a tax to be imposed on adjacent 
mineral lands expected to be devel- 
oped and benefited. 


Another proposal is for a substi- 
tute highway route northwest from 
Chicago across the Canadian prairies 
to Fairbanks, Alaska. It is argued 
that this route would avoid the gen- 
eral mountainous character of the 
other route, and would shorten the 
distance from Alaska to eastern mar- 
kets of United States and Canada by 
about 800 miles. It is said to require 
the building of only 700 miles of 
new road. 

On her own account, Canada this 
year is completing the last link of a 
new long-distance _ transcontinental 
highway, joining eastern and west- 
ern Canada by highway for the first 
time, and also opening up to high- 
way traffic a vast new section of 
(ntario. 

It is well known, of course, that 
the Pan-American Highway now be- 
ing extended southward from the 
United States through Mexico and 
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Central America and South Amer- 
ica, has been the subject of numerous 
international conferences. First offi- 
cial endorsement of the plan was at 
the Fifth International Congress of 
the Pan-American States, held in 
1923 at Santiago, Chile. Since then, 
Pan-American highway congresses to 
further the program have been held 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1925; 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1929; 
at Santiago, Chile, in 1939; and an- 
other is planned during September 
or October of this year in Mexico 
City. There have been a number of 
appropriations by the United States 
of between $25,000 and $75,000 for 
engineering assistance to the project ; 
and Export-Import Bank loans total- 
ing 18 million dollars have been made 
available to a number of Central and 
South American countries for the 
completion of their sections of the 
highway. 

Thus we see that there is great 
public interest in the United States 
in our highway developments, both 
national and international. This in- 
terest has been quickened by the 
present urgent national defense needs 
of our “strategic highways’; and 
also by the recent startling upward 
surge in highway fatalities due to 
the increase in defense traffic. 

This accident increase is empha- 
sizing as never before emphasized 
in a national way, the accident- 
hazards due to deficiencies in our 
present .highway system. And it is 
to be expected that the new national 
realization of these deficiencies will 
stimulate engineering and regulatory 
improvements which soon will lessen 
present highway accidents, and also 
make these highways more efficient 
for all future use. 


Arson Control 
(Continued from page 16) 
ROBABLY the most important 
part of the investigator’s task is 
the questioning of witnesses and the 
interrogation of suspects. Hans 
Gross, a famous criminologist, has 
said that a large part of the criminal 
investigator’s work is nothing more 
than a battle against the lie. Rarely 
is the arsonist caught red-handed in 
the act. Consequently, the informa- 
tion as to what occurred must be 
obtained from witnesses or from the 
suspect himself. Those who pur- 
posely set fires do not confess very 
readily to having done so. Those who 
set fires through carelessness are also 
reluctant to tell the investigators the 
facts in the case. 
In other instances, the mentally 
afflicted have been responsible for 
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fire losses of considerable amounts. 
The number of individuals suffering 
from some mental affliction is un- 
questionably greater for the crime of 
arson than for any other kind of 
crime with the possible exception of 
sex Offenders. The interrogation of 
suspects in this category makes it 
imperative that the investigator be 
in a position to employ the most mod- 
ern scientific methods in the detection 
of deception. In fact, many are of 
the opinion that there is a greater 
need for the employment of scientific 
deception tests in the crime of arson 
than in any other crime. It has been 
observed that there is usually less 
evidence of an incriminating nature 
found in arson cases prior to the in- 
terrogation of the suspects than in 
other criminal cases. 


One of the current developments 
in arson control of considerable sig- 
nificance is the extent to which arson 
investigators have resorted to the use 
of the polygraph as an aid in the de- 
tection of deception during the course 
of the criminal investigation. Several 
of the States now have polygraphs 
and competent operators in their state 
police crime detection laboratories 
where persons suspected of arson or 
a kindred crime may be taken to sub- 
mit to polygraph examinations. I re- 
fer to such states as Michigan, Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania. In North Da- 
kota, a polygraph is owned by the 
Insurance Department and is oper- 
ated by an assistant attorney general 
assigned to that Department. 

In other instances, suspects for 
polygraph examinations are brought 
to crime detection laboratories oper- 
ated by the police departments of 
municipalities. Cities such as Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Toledo, St. Louis, 
Berkeley, Wichita, Kansas City, and 
Buffalo have crime detection labora- 
tories which are well equipped to ex- 
amine witnesses and suspects. Much 
excellent work has been done by the 
polygraph operators in the cities re- 
ferred to. They have been instru- 
mental in placing a number of arson- 
ists behind prison bars. These poly- 
graph operators also have the impor- 
tant duty of protecting innocent per- 
Many persons suspected of 
being arsonists have willingly sub- 
mitted to polygraph examinations in 
the past few years and have thereby 
been able to establish their innocence. 
This, too, should be considered as a 
very important development in arson 
control. 


sons. 


It has been proven that the system 
used by law enforcement officers gen- 
erally for determining the truth is 
inefficient, even where the circum- 
stances are most favorable. It is a 
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decided satisfaction that arson in- 
vestigators are gradually recognizing 
that fact and that many of them are 
resorting to the use of the polygraph 
in an effort to discover the truth in 
the cases they have been assigned to 
investigate. In this respect, the atti- 
tude of a growing number of arson 
investigators is admirable. 








New Book On “’Law of 
Fidelity Bonds’’ 


NOT FOR MANY YEARS HAS THERE 
BEEN AN ATTEMPT TO BRING TO- 
gether, in book form, the decisions 
of the courts interpreting fidelity 
bond contracts. Such a book, how- 
ever, has now been completed by 
Frank H. Deady of Dallas, Texas, 
claims attorney for the Fidelity and 
Deposit and American Bonding Com- 
pany. The publisher of the work 
which sells for $5.00, is the Rough 
Notes Company, Inc. of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The “Law of Fidelity Bonds” deals 
with the insurance contract itself, 
and the construction placed on its 
terms and conditions by the courts 
of the land. Each part of the con- 
tract is discussed on the basis of the 
interpretation placed upon it by the 
courts, covering the entire life of a 
fidelity bond, from the first time a 
court decided a suit involving a 
fidelity bond written by a corporate 
surety, down to the present date. 

The subject is broken down into 
one hundred and two points, or ques- 
tions, correlated under fourteen 
chapters. Some one thousand cita- 
tions to over six hundred cases are 
made, furnishing a complete quick 
reference to the governing and sup- 
porting cases in fidelity bond law. 

The author treats the subject from 
the standpoint of a claim man, but it 
should be of equal value to the in- 
surance attorney, underwriter, and 
student. With the Law of Fidelity 
Bonds, the reader has at his con- 
venience the rulings of the courts of 
his particular locality on any subject 
relating to fidelity bonds. 


Thompson Reappointed 


Oregon Commissioner 

INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SETI 38. 
THOMPSON OF OREGON HAS BEEN 
appointed for a full four-year term 
according to an announcement made 
by Governor Sprague. Mr. Thomp- 
son was originally appointed to the 
post about a year ago to fill out the 
unexpired four-year term of former 
Commissioner Earle. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CwtC€E 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 





Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 


























CAN YOU FORGET TO REMEMBER? 


Did you ever think what would happen to your 
business if your insurance expired today and dis- 
aster in the form of a fire or an accident struck 
tomorrow? You can’t afford to forget to renew 


your insurance. 


HARDWARE MUTUALS remembers for you. We 


send out renewal notices before your old policies 


have expired. 





This automatic notice on policy renewal is just 
one of the many HARDWARE MUTUALS benefits 
that relieve merchants of worry and expense and 
thus help them in their every-day fight for business. 


When the HARDWARE MUTUALS representative 
calls, let him explain our many services and savings 
to you. Write for our interesting free booklet, 
“Reducing Your Expenses”. 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Qwatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





In the Prodl Line Since 


a before the nation was 
founded, mutual insurance was engaged in its 
defense—providing the first economic defense 


against disaster established in America. 


Today, 189 years later, it is still in the front 
lines, giving the republic the best service it is 
possible to give, at less cost. In hundreds of 
defense projects throughout the country, con- 


tractors wisely have chosen mutual insurance, 


partly because of its record for accident and 


hazard reduction, partly because they know it 
always has given the public its money’s worth, 
and more. In thousands of factories, with de- 


fense jobs to do, the insurance story is the same. 


Lumbermens is proud of the part it is playing 
in the nation’s defense and of the place it holds 


in the great institution of mutual insurance. 


Lumberme» 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY & 
Chicago, U.S. A. \ 











